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ABSTEACT 

This review examines the accuracy and the concurrent 
and predictive validity of brief self-report information, and 
evaluates the promise and problems involved in its practical use. In 
section one, the pc :er of self-report information for predicting and 
understanding grades is reviewed^ In the second section, research on 
the influence of background and personal information en students' 
progress through higher education is summarized. The third section 
deals with the prediction of creative or high level accomplishment. 
The fourth section reviews the increase in the understanding of 
students* educational backgrounds that biographical information 
provides. In the fifth section, the power of biographical information 
to predict vocational choices and vocational success is reviewed. The 
sixth section is a review of the technical and theoretical 
requirements of effective biographical and self-report information 
systems. In the last section, the general functions of biographical 
data are considered. Throughout the review, emphasis is placed on 
predictive validity of the measures in educational settings because 
the power of a variable to predict later performance or choices is 
necessary before the variable can be used for guidance or sectioning* 
However, wherever warranted, other aspects of the use of self-repor^: 
information are also discussed. i^C) 
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and to evaluate I lie promise and problems in- 
volved in its practical use. The issues are re- 
viewed in several arrasT In llic first section, the 
power of self-report information for predicting 
and understanding grades is reviewed. Grades are 
important in academic life, and they can have 
critical effects on the lives of students. It is there- 
fore as important to understand the nature of 
academic success as it is to be able to predict it. 
Self-report information adds to that understand- 
ing. In the second section, research on the in- 
fluence of background and personal information 
on students* progress through higher education is 
summarized. The third section deals with the pre- 
diction of creative or high level accomplishment. 
Biographical information about individuals* past 
accomplishments have consistently been found 
to predict later high level accomplishment better 
than does -any other class of information. The 
fourth section reviews the increase in the under- 
standing of students* educational backgrounds 
that biographical information provides. In the fifth 
section, the power of biographical information to 
predict vocational choices and vocational success 
is reviewed. The sixth section is a review of the 
technical and theoretical requirements of effec- 
tive biographical and self-report information sys- 
tems. In the last section, the general functions of 
biographical data are considered. Throughout the 
review, emphasis is placed on predictive validity 
uf the measures in educational settings because 
the power of a variable to predict later perform- 
ance or choices is necessary before the variable 
can be used for guidance or sectioning. However, 
wherever warranted, other aspects of the use of 
self'report information are also discussed. 

Before turning to the educational uses of brief 
assessment, one question must be dealt with im- 
mediately. This questioti is whether individuals' 
self-reports can be believed. To be blunt, how do 
we know that people won't lie? 



The validity of direct measure perse 

Beyond obvious and iimocuous information such 
as his vocational choice or hometown size, can or 
will a person give an accurate account of his 
history and present status? The few studies of the 
validity of self-reports provide a fairly consistent 
answer to the question. As early as 1937, Walker 
found that college students* reports of such factual 
information as their father's occupation and class 
standing agreed very well with official records. 
Harris (194^) found high validity for a question- 
naire he used in a psychiatric setting. Mosel and 
Cozaii (1952) reported high validity for applica- 
tion blank work histories in industrial settings. 
They found a high level of agreement between the 
claims made by job applicants and the reports of 
past employers with respect to weekly wages, 
duration of employment, and job duties. All cor- 
relations except one were .90 or greater. Hardin 
and Hershey (1960) found that when workers* re- 
ports of their wages on a questionnaire were 
checked against company pay records, the 
worker and company figures correlated .98 among 
women, and .99 among men. About eight percent 
of the sample under- or over-stated their pay by 
plus or minus six percent. Interestingly, about 
three times as many employees understated their 
pay as overstated it. Clausen (1968) compared 
self-reports of voting in elections to official rec- 
ords and found an "invalidity" rate of approxi- 
mately 6,9 percent. He cautions that this may be 
an overestimate, for: **AI1 errors that lead the 
investigator astray in tracking down the record 
of the respondent*s vote, e.g., incorrectly spelled 
name, incorrect address, have the one-sided effect 
of challenging the validity of the respondent's 
vote report.*' This is a very important point to 
remember in every study of the validity of self- 
reports. One should not simply assume 100 per- 
cent accuracy in official records and the reports 
of those records. 

Calahan (1968) asked a number of Denver 



adults questions ranging from whether they had 
a ^hone in their honie:^ to whether they contrib^ 
uted to the Community Chest. The self reports 
on many factual questions were quite accurate 
(home ownership, % percent accurate; valid 
library card, 87 percent accurate; voting in 1948 
presidential elections, 86 percent accurate) while 
some more socially desirable and rarer behaviors 
were reported with less accuracy (contributed to 
Community Chest drive in 1943, 56 percent ac* 
curate). After a variety of analyses, Calahan 
noted that accuracy was higher for items con* 
cerned with present fact, and suggested: . . 
respondents generally will tend to tell the truth 
even when it may reflect on their prestige, pro- 
vided that the question of fact concerns the 
respondent's present status rather than past 
events." 

In samples of college students, Walsh (1%7, 
1968, and 1%9) has found that students generally 
provide accurate reports of their past behavior, 
even when items deal with sensitive issues, failing 
courses, for example. However, Calahan's com- 
ments seem to apply to college students, as well. 
Thus, Walsh's students seemed to have a little 
difficulty recalling remote or insignificant events, 
but, . . if an error of plus or minus .20 was per- 
mitted in a student's report of his previous semes- 
ter CPA, then the percentage of accuracy would 
be 100 percent.*' Overall, Walsh found a very high 
level of accuracy. In addition, Walsh did not find 
any difference in accuracy among interview, ques- 
tionnaire, or **personal-data blank." In his later 
studies, Walsh found that the level of accuracy of 
self-report was not changed when students were 
given financial or social incentives to distort their 
self-report. Studies of the validity of self-reported 
grades reviewed in the next section also indicate 
that students generally provide quite accurate 
information about themselves- 

As part of a comprehensive study of the accu- 
racy of self-reports on a questionnaire adminis- 
tered with a national college testing program. 



Maxey and Ormsby (1971) studied the agreement 
between student-reported and school-reported 
nonacademic achievement on 28 items. (They also 
studied the accuracy of self-reported grades, of 
which more later.) Their sample included 5,775 
students completing the American College Test 
Assessment (ACT) battery. Student reports were 
checked with school reports in 134 high schools. 
Achievement was measured in athletics, leader- 
ship, music, speech, drama, art, writing, and sci- 
ence. Measurement items included, for example: 
"Edited a school paper or yearbook," and *Tlaced 
first, second, or third in a regional or state science 
contest." The average level of agreement be- 
tween student report and school records was 
about 90 percent. But this did not mean that 10 
percent of the students were exaggerating. On the 
typical item only about 6 percent of the students 
claimed an accomplishment for which the school 
had no record. The other four percent of the stu- 
dents were credited by the school with an achieve- 
ment they themselves did not claim. The items on 
which agreement between the two groups was 
greatest tended to be highly visible, easily verifi- 
able items, for example: **Placed first, second, or 
third in a regional or state speech contest." Con- 
versely, the items on which there was less agree- 
ment tended to be behaviors about which the 
school would have little information, for example: 
"Actively campaigned to elect another student." 
No systettiatic differences in agreement were 
found when the data w-ere broken down by sex or 
family-income level. The reports of students who 
made better grades agreed with school reports 
slightly less frequently than with those of students 
who made lower grades. The authors think this 
may be because of a tendency for students with 
higher grades lo be more active in school social 
activities in ways that are unknown to school per- 
sonnel. The fact that the students' reports of 
achievement were gathered at the same time that 
the students were completing a national assess* 
ment for college admission leads one to expect the 
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reports to be exaggerated. The fact that they 
tended not to be adds strong support to the idea 
that self-reports are accurate. 

In brief, from the Hniited evidence available, it 
appears that questionnaire responses have useful 
validity for the types of decisions and actions for 
which they will be used. Self-reports seem to be ac- 
curate when they deal with matters that are fairly 
recent, relevant to the person's present interests 
and concerns, verifiable, and, as we shall sec in 
this review, when the questions are phrased in the 
best way. Although the evidence is fairly con- 
sistent with this generalization, there are several 
gaps in the current research literature. In par- 
ticular, few studies have examined the validity of 
self-report among subgroups, such as ethnic mi- 
norities or disadvantaged students. (Frecburg, 
1974, however, found correlations in the .70's be- 
tween self-reports and records on topics as sensi- 
tive as the number of police contacts among dis- 
advantaged school dropouts.) Clearly, more work 
is needed. 

In the following pages, the concurrent and pre- 
dictive validity of 5elf-report information is ex- 
amined, it is often as valid as more extensive and 
expensive tests in similar areas. This evidence 
suggests that one can believe and make decisions 
based on self-report information in a wide, variety 
of areas as much as one can believe and use test 
information. 



Section I: Predicting and 
understanding academic criteria 

This section is concerned with the utility of bio- 
graphical and self-report information in the pre- 
diction of grades. As criteria, grades evoke many 
general questions abort the use of biographical in* 
formation, and therefore provide a logical place to 
begin a review. The questions include, among 
others: **Are biographical or self-report question- 
naire responses valid; can they be believed?" 
"Are they related to anything; do they predict 
criteria we are interested in?" **How do they com* 
pare with and add to information provided by 
tests?" and **Do they add anything to our under- 
standing of the phenomenon with which we are 
concerned?" 

Self-reported grades 

The first and perhaps most critical question is 
whether students' self-reports of grades and class 
rank can be believed, and whether they arc valid 
as predictors. The evidence on these (juestions 
begins as long ago as 1940 when Perry found cor- 
relations between schoob^'eported and self-re- 
ported grades of .83 for high school students with 
grades above 80 percent and a correlation of .66 
for those below 80 percent. Dunnctte (1952) re 
ported a correlation of .94 between school- and 
self-reported grades. More recently, research by 
Davidsen (1963) yielded a correlation of .93 



between self-reported and high-school-reported 
grades in a large sample of students who were 
applying to college and who knew that their re* 
ported grades would be part of the basis for ad- 
mission. 

In a more recent sample, Hanna, Bligh, and 
Lenke (1970) reported a study of 1,105 eighth 
grade students in six states. Their figures were 
gathered by area, as well as by summing over four 
areas. The correlations between self*reported and 
school-reported grades in mathematics were .88; 
in science, .84; in English, .84; and in social 
studies, .84. When grades were summed over all 
four areas, the correlation was .93. This study is 
particularly important because the students were 
eighth graders and reported their grades on simple 
four-point scales. In addition, Hanna, Bligh, and 
Lenke reported the means and standard devia- 
tions of student- and school-reported grades. The 
largest reported difference in means was equiva- 
lent to a difference of .15 on a four-poiut scale. 

The studies by Walsh (1967, 1968, 1%9) re- 
ported ejirlier used criteria of **accuracy" of a 
student'^ estimate of his CPA during his last se- 
mester. It is possible that Walsh's estimates of 
accuracy are conservative, since many students 
who were not on academic probation or on schol- 
arship would have no reason to calculate a pre- 
cise CPA, and so were required to guess. If they 
had been asked to estimate their approximate 
overall grade (A-f-, A, B-f-, B, etc.) the same stu- 
dents may have been able to give a more nearly 
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acciiraU* rt'sponsr. This approacli was used by 
Richards and l.iit/. (1968) who lound that rncas- 
arcs of this type corrchilcd .84 and .86 with col- 
lege reported CPA's anionj: men and women re- 
spectively at 19 four year colleges. The same 
figures were .85 and .87 at 13 two-\ear colleges. 
In another sample of students at 27 two-year col- 
leges, Baird (19691)) carried out >imilar anal)ses 
and found the correlati')ns to he ,83 and .86 for 
men and women. In hoth these studies the meanb 
of the college-reptirtcd and student-reported 
grades represented almost identical valuos. 

An unpublished study by the author (Baird. 
n. d.) found that this level of correlation was con- 
sistent in eight separate multi-institutional sam- 
ples. This study also found that the corrclatlcms 
gcneraHy were of the same magnitude (median = 
.87) in separate colleges (well over 100 separate 
colleges) as well as in the total samples; that is, 
the correlation was not due to the pooling of stu- 
dents at varied institutions. Considering the sim- 
ple self-report scale, and the nature of college 
grades, tliis figure (.87) is probably cloie to the 
linnts imposed h> the reliabilities of the variable^. 

Using a sample of the very bright N'atiimal Merit 
scholars, Nichol.s and Holland (1963) found self- 
reported and transcript-reported grades to corre- 
late .96. The largest discrepancy was one stu- 
dent's change of a C to a B. Nichols (1966) also 
found student- and school-reported grades to 
correlate .83 and .82 in another sample of Merit 
scludars. Presumably, these students would be 
concerned about obtaining and retaining scholar- 
ships and mighl have been expected to distort re- 
ports of their grades. 

At the graduate level. Kirk and Sereda (1969) 
asked Berkeley archite( lure students to report 
their grades and found a high degree ofaccuracy; 
43 percent reported exacll) correct grades, 78 
percent reported grades differing ±.1 from their 
transcript CPAs, and 92 percent were within ±.3 
of their actual grades. The largest discrepancy re- 
ported was .7. The correlation between transcript- 



and self-reported grades was .95. 

Boldt (1973) compared the self-reported and 
school-reported grades of 4,200 students in nine 
high schools. The self-reported grades were ob- 
tained when the students took the Scholastic Ap- 
titudcTest and completed theStudenc Descriptive 
Questionnaire. The median correlation was .87. 
Boldt concludes; . . one can see that more than 
98 percent of the grades reported were either 
exactly right or only one off— there is a very small 
tendency to overrate oneself but much smaller 
than the tendency to he accurate." Each student 
reported grades in mathematics courses, English 
courses, etc. Boldt found that 79 percent of the 
grades were reported exactly right. 

In what must be regarded as at least an ex- 
haustive study, if not the definitive study, Maxey 
and Ormshy (1971) studied the correlations be- 
tween students' self-reported grades and sehoob 
reported grades in a sample of 5,775 students in 
134 schools throughout the country. As in the 
Boldt study, the grades were gathered as part of a 
standardized national testing battery. The stu- 
dents knew that their self-reported grades would 
he reported to colleges where they were applying 
for admission. Overall, the correlations ranged 
from .81 for natural science grades to .86 for 
grades in English. On the average, 98 percent of 
the students reported grades accurate within one 
grade, 78 percent reported exactly accurate 
grades, 16 percent overrepresented their grades 
by one (or more) grades and, interestingly, 6 per- 
cent underrepresented their grades by <mc or 
more grades. The authors believe that even this 
high level of agreement may be an undercsti ^iate. 

''In the last 7 years more widespread use of 
h(»nors courses is included in high school curricu- 
lums. This introduces a dual grading system, and 
it is possible that some confusion results when 
students report grades earned in honors courses. 
Secondly, multiple courses in the varjdus subject 
matter fields arc now offered, and consequently it 
is difficult for the student to determine what 
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course grade should he reported. For example, 
many students report p.sycholojiy as a seience 
course, l)ut others d(» not. This may lead to some 
confusion when sehool ofTieials report a seience 
grade as some may interpret it as a nonseience 
course when the student ha^; interpreted it as a 
science course. Thirdly, when students are asked 
to report the last grade earned in a course, the> 
may interpret this as the final examination grade 
or 9-week grade rather than the semester grade." 
(Maxey and Ormsby, 1971, pp. 10-11) 

In addition, the authors analysed their data h> 
various student el.araeteristics, and found no con* 
sistent diflferenees in accuraey among ^tudents 
of different race, fa mil) ineonie, or size of high 
school class. Girls were a little more nearly accu- 
rate than hoys, at* were students with higher de- 
gree aspirations, and those who scored higher on 
the college admissions test. These differences arc 
not large, however. .Maxcy and Ormsby make two 
additional points: first, because the grades of 
college-bound studetits cover a restricted range, 
the correlation between self* reported and seh(H)l- 
reported grades would be even higher if the full 
range of students were studied; and second, the 
fact that students applying to college report accu- 
rate grades although they may be motivated to put 
themselves in a favorable light gives strong sup- 
port to th(» proposition that self report information 
is valid. 

.•Vrmstrong and Jensen (1974) conducted an ex- 
tensive study f)f the accurac) of self-renortcd 
grades of some 2,775 randomly selecteo appli- 
cants t;» colleges in the Massachusetts State Col- 
lege System. The sourctj of information was the 
Student Descriptive Questionnaire, completed by 
students when they take the SAT. Overall, they 
found that 71.7 percent of all student-reported 
grades agreed exactly with transcript grades, and 
that 97.4 percent agreed within one grade. Al- 
though 21 percent overreprescnted their grades 
by one or more grade, 7 percent underrepresented 
them. The researchers reported a correlation «)f 



.74 between student* and transcript-reported 
grades. Searching for the sources of discrepancies 
between student- and transcript-reported grades, 
they conducted extensive analyses of the options 
available to students in the SDQ. They found that 
the SDQ (piestions needed to: take account of 
multiple grades in the various academic areas 
assessed: j)rovide better options for non-conven- 
tional grades; provide clearer instructions to stu- 
dents who had not taken courses in an area; elimi- 
nate the use of the term *'semester" l^ecause it is 
not commonly used in high schools; provide ex- 
amples for students to use as guides: define **so- 
cial studies" more precisely; encourage students 
to check their grades with authorities if they are 
in doubt about them; and use a common time- 
point for all students, such as **end of junior year." 
These all seeni to be usefid suggestions and per- 
haps indicate that many students who have re- 
ported grades that are different from school-re- 
ported grades were confused by the format of the 
(juestions, and had responded as well as they were 
able to do. They probably did not intend to lie: 
they simpi) gave tb.eir best response to items that 
seemed ambiguous to them. 

Armstrong and Jensen also examined a wide 
variety of variables that might be related to dis- 
crepancies between student-reported and tran- 
^cript grades. They found that students who had 
higher SAT scores and higher high school grades 
tended to report fewer discrepant grades than 
students who stood h)wer on these measures. 
They also found a lower incidence of discrepant 
reporting among: out of state applicants; financial 
aid applicants; BA or MA aspirants; women; appli- 
cants from collej/e preparatory programs; appli- 
cants from large high schools; and applicants from 
public high schools. No differences in reporting 
were found in breakdowns on the following vari- 
ables: full-time/part-tinie/evening attendance plan: 
New England residence; marital status; housing 
plan: family income: and ethnic group. 

From all their analyses, the authors concluded: 
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"It seems reasonable to conclude that appli- 
cants reported their grades accurately to the best 
of their ability, with few exceptions. Confusion 
generated by the directions in the version of the 
SDQ to which applicants included in the present 
study responded was apparently responsible for 
most of the lowered level of precise accuracy 
noted in the present study as compared with pre- 
vious research.'* (p. 100) 

Some college administrators and admissions 
officers may accept the overall results of the 
Maxey and Ormsby and Armstrong and Jensen 
studies, yet retain doubts about the accuracy of 
students* grade reports when they apply to certain 
colleges. They may suspect that students who 
apply to highly selective colleges will distort their 
grades lo a greater degree than will students who 
apply to otiier colleges. They may also suspect 
that low-ability students might be tempted to dis- 
tort their grades when they apply to moderately or 
highly selective colleges, moderate-ability stu- 
dents when they apply to highly selective colleges, 
and so on. To study these possibilities, Hanson and 
Lamb (1973) compared the school- and student- 
reported grades of 2,255 high school students who 
applied to colleges that varied in selectivity. The 
students indicated the colleges they wished to 
apply to when they took the ACT assessment. 
Their first-choice colleges were designated as low, 
moderate, or high in selectivity, based on Astin's 
(1965) measure of selectivity. The percentages of 
students who reported grades in exact agreement 
with their schools* report were 81.8 percent among 
students applying to colleges low in selectivity, 
83.5 percent among the students applying to col- 
leges moderate in selectivity, and 75.9 percent 
among the students applying to colleges high in 
selectivity. The corresponding figures for under- 
reporting grades were 3.7, 3.7, and 5.7, and the 
figures for overreporting grades were 14.5, 12.8, 
and 18.4. These figures show that there was a 
slightly greater discrepancy between school- and 
student-reported grades among students applying 



to highly selective colleges than among students 
applying to other colleges. It is interesting that 
underreporting of grades seems to increase along 
with selectivity as well as does overreporting of 
grades. Hanson and Lamb also examined the 
same relations between selectivity and agreement 
between student- and school-reports of grades for 
students who differ in ability. Overall, they found 
that the percentage of students whose reports of 
grades agreed with school reports increased with 
the ability of students. The specific results were 
complex, but among the students who sought ad- 
mission to highly selective colleges, the level of 
exact agreement in the first three quartiles of abil- 
ity was approximately 72 percent. In the top-ability 
quartile, the level of exact agreement was nearly 
87 percent. It is probable, then, that the high-abil- 
ity students who are more likely than other stu- 
dents to be seriously considered by highly selec- 
tive colleges are also more likely to report grades 
that agree with their school reports. 

In short, research accumulated over 30 years, 
using various methods, in samples of grade school 
students, high school students, college applicants, 
junior college students, four-year college students, 
and professional school students adds up to one 
conclusion: students' reports of their grades are 
about as usable as school-reported grades. This 
conclusion seems particularly valid when one con- 
sideis the conditions involved in some of the 
studies. That is, even when students were faced 
with the pressure of maintaining scholarships, 
applying to college, and deHberate experimental 
attempts to get them to change their responses, 
they continued to tell the truth. 

But what about the rare students who do not 
give responses that are consistent with school 
records? What can be done about them? Kirk and 
Sereda (1969) studied students who reported dis- 
crepant grades, and the authors suggest that these 
students may have particular characteristics that 
could help to identify them. They found that stu- 
dents reporting discrepant grades tended to have 
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to highly selective colleges than among students 
applying to other colleges. It is interesting that 
underreporting of grades seems to increase along 
with selectivity as well as does overreporting of 
grades. Hanson and Lamb also examined the 
same relations between selectivity and agreement 
between student- and school-reports of grades for 
students who differ in ability. Overall, they found 
that the percentage of students whose reports of 
grades agreed with school reports increased with 
the ability of students. The specific results were 
complex, but among the students who sought ad- 
mission to highly selective colleges, the level of 
exact agreement in the first three quartiles of abil- 
ity was approximately 72 percent. In the top-ability 
({uartile, the level of exact agreement was nearly 
87 percent. It is probable, then, that the high«abil- 
ity students who are more likely than other stu- 
dents to be seriously considered by highly selec- 
tive colleges are also more likely to report grades 
that agree with their school reports. 

In short, research accumulated over 30 years, 
using various methods, in samples of grade school 
students, high school students, college applicants, 
junior college students, four-year college students, 
and professional school students adds up to one 
conclusion: students' reports of their grades are 
about as usable as school-reported grades. This 
conclusion seems particularly valid when one con- 
sideis the conditions involved in some of the 
5!'udies. That is, even when students were faced 
with the pressure of maintaining scholarships, 
applying to college, and deliberate experimental 
attempts to get them to change their responses, 
they continued to tell the truth. 

But what about the rare students who do not 
give responses that are consistent with school 
records? What can be done about them? Kirk and 
Screda (1969) studied students who reported dis- 
crepant grades, and the authors suggest that these 
students may have particular characteristics that 
could help to identify them. They found that stu- 
dents reporting discrepant grades tended to have 



parents of less than avcraji^e cducdlion, were niorr 
academical!) uricntc-d, niure aiiihitioub, and Icsb 
sueial. Tjpical discrepant rcpiirter^ had parents 
who were not well educated themselves hul who 
placed high demands and expectations on their 
children, tending to cause the children to he 
highly motivated to achieve. 

This description seems plausible, and leads 
one to expect that further research would find a 
pattern of variables on a biographical question- 
naire that would lead to identification of students 
who are likel) to exaggerate their grades. Sucli a 
pattern would be roughly analogous to the "lie" 
scales on personality and interest tests. The 
school-reported grades of students who bcored 
high on such a scale could be checked. 

Self-reported grades as predictors 

Given the fact that self-reported grades seem to 
he accurate, are they valid as predictors? The 
research answer to this ((uestion is positive, al- 
though it has not been bubstantiated in as man> 
settings. In a i>tud> b> Hoyt (1963), the predictive 
efficiency of average self-reported grades ecjualed 
that of the student^s high school rank obtained 
from his transcript. In two of the studies cited 
earlier (Richards, Holland, and Lutz, 1967; 
Richards and Lutz, 1968), self-reported high 
school grades were better predictors of college 
grades than tests of academic aptitude. Moreover, 
these self-reported high scliool grades generally 
had substantially larger beta weights (added more 
to tlie prediction of grades) than did the test 
scores. 

Simdar results were obtained for students in 
samples of both occupational and academic stu- 
dents in two->ear colleges by Baird (19691)), in 
a sample of average college students (Nichols, 
1966), and in a numl)er of National Merit samples 
(Nichols and Holland. 1963, Holland and Nichols, 
1964; Nichols, 1966). For example, Baird (1969b) 
found that among two-year college men, self- 
reported iiigh school grades correlated .4*^ with 



college grades after two years, uhile a college ad- 
missions test correlated only .31. The correspond- 
ing figures for women were .54 and .39. Hanna, 
Bligh, and Lenke (1970) found that self-reported 
eighth-grade grades predicted grades in ninth- 
grade algebra and geometry about as well as 
school-reported grades (.55 and .57 in algebra; 
.62 and .62 in geometry), and tha» they were ex- 
actly equivalent in prediction efllciency when 
combined with test scores (.62 in algebra; .63 in 
geometry). Hoyt and Munday (1968) summarized 
the results of validity studies conducted by tlie 
American College Testing Program for 437 col- 
leges between 1965 and 1967. A total of 273,000 
students were involved. They found that student- 
rep«)rted high school grades were better predic- 
tors of college grades, on the average (the median 
correlation across colleges was .54), than were the 
ACT tests (the median correlation was .48). The 
American College Testing Program (1973) made a 
similar survey for the years from 1968 to 1970. In 
studies conducted for 419 colleges, involving 
298,000 students, approximately the same results 
were obtained. Student-reported grades were bet- 
ter predictors than tlie ACT tests, on the average 
(the median correlations were .51 and .47, re- 
spectively). Of course, the average multiple corre- 
lationfj using both student-reported grades and 
ACT scores were higher than either alone. Cole 
(1969) found that self reported high school grades 
were superior to the ACT tests in most studies 
that had examined grades in specific college 
courses. Summarizing data from 19 subject areas, 
Cole found that student-reported grades pre- 
dicted grades better in areas representing 304 
specific courses, that ACT tests were better pre- 
dictors in areas representing 69 courses, and tliat 
they were e(|ual in areas representing 44 courses. 

Maxey (1972) compared scliool-reported and 
student-reported high school grades as predictors 
of college academic achievement, hi 26 colleges, 
Maxey found that school-reported grades had 
essentially the same predictive power as student- 
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reported grades. The median correlation between 
student-reported jjradch and college grades was 
.58: the median correlation between school-re- 
ported grades and college grades was also .58. In 
the 77 colleges that used high school rank as a 
predictor, student-reported grades were slightly 
better predictorb of college grades. The median 
Correlation between college grades and student- 
reported high school grades was .52; the median 
correlation of college grades and high school rank 
was .48. 

In brief, there is considerable evidence that 
self-reported grades can be as useful as school- 
reported grades as predictors of college grades. 

Self'predicted academic performance and 
self concepts of academic ability 

An additional class of variables that has recently 
been explored are self-made predictions of per- 
formance and self-concepts of academic ability. 
Brookover (1962), for example, has developed 
brief scales of general self-concept of academic 
ability (8 items), and similar scales of self-con- 
cepts of ability in the four areas of mathematics, 
English, social studies, and science. Typical items 
asked students were: where they thought they 
ranked in their classes, whether they thought 
they had the ability to be doctors, professors, etc. 
The scales showed adequate reliability. For sev- 
enth grade students, the general self-concept 
measure predicted overall grades with a correla- 
tion of .57 for both males and females; the correla- 
tions between IQ and grades were .61 for males 
and .65 for females. The self-concept significantly 
added to the multiple predictions of grades, how- 
ever, The measures of self-concept in the specific 
areas were correlated more highly than IQ with 
grades in the subjects corresponding to the spe- 
cific areas in two comparisons, were correlated as 
highly in two comparisons, and were correlated 
less in four comparisons. In every case, the multi- 
ple correlations using both specific area self-con- 
cept and IQ were substantially higher than either 



alone. In a second study, Brookover, et al,, (1965) 
found that when the scale was administered in 
the seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth grades, it 
predicted grades one, two, and three years later 
with considerable efficiency, in most cases as well 
or better than IQ tests, but less well than earlier 
grades. More recently. Binder, Jones, and Strowig 
(1970) found that the Brookover scale was a better 
correlate of grades in twelfth grade than an IQ 
test and a self-expectation scale. In four samples 
the correlations were .56, .51, .71, and .67. The 
scale had substantially higher beta weights than 
the other measures in a multiple regression with 
grades, although the multiple correlation using all 
measures was higher than any zero-order correla- 
tions. 

At the college level. Biggs, Roth, and Strong 
(1970) found that the Brookover scale predicted 
overall grades in college with reasonable effi- 
ciency. When compared to a multiple correlation 
based on standardized tests (including the Minne- 
sota Scholastic Aptitude Test and the Academic 
Achievement Scale of the Strong Vocational In- 
terest Blank), the multiple correlations of the 
Brookover scale and high school grades had about 
the same degree of accuracy for males but were 
less nearly accurate for females. Biggs and 
Tinsley (1970) used an adaptation of the Brook- 
over scale to predict college grades in two differ- 
ent samples. In both samples the self-concept of 
ability was a better predictor than standardized 
college admissions tests (.54 versus .45 in one 
sample; .44 versus .36 in the other). When ability 
was partialed out, the correlation was still sig- 
nificant. Jones and Grieneeks (1970) found the 
Brookover scale to be a better predictor of college 
grades than the SAT (.48 versus .36 for women; .49 
versus .22 for men) and had the highest beta 
weights in multiple regression equations. Sproull 
(1969) also found that the Brookover scale admin- 
istered in high school predicted academic per- 
formance in college, full-time versus part-time 
status, and major area. Using a similar measure— 
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Peterson's motivation for j:ra(les scale — Furst 
(1966) f<»inul correlations of A7 and .53 {men and 
women) with hi^h bchool gradcb. higher than thobe 
between verbal ability measures and grades. 
Lindsay and Altliouse (1969) found that the same 
motivation-for-grades scale significantly increased 
the rnultipli! correlation predicting college fresh- 
man grades, after SAT verbal, SAT math, and high 
school grades already bad been included. The 
scale was the second best predictor, after SAT 
scores for females, and high school grades for 
males. A summary of validity studies using the 
motivation for grades scale in the ETS validity 
study service (Oppenheim, 1970) found that, in 
hundreds of studies, the average increase in mul- 
tiple correlation was .03 after high school grades 
and SAT scores were already included. One might 
wonder how much grades and SAT scores would 
add lo the scale if they were included in a step- 
wise multiple regression first. 

Yet another approach was used by Kcefer 
(1969) who simply asked students at the beginning 
of the college year and at the beginning of three 
other grading periods to predict their end-of- 
freshman»ycar grades. Self-predicted grades were 
consistently better predictors (the correlati(m 
was .51) than college entrance tests of academic 
ability (.41) amJ high school CPA (.43). The ac- 
curacy of predictions did not decline over the 
nine month period. In addition, the self-predicted 
grade consistently added to the multiple correla- 
tion, after aptitude and high school grades had 
been entered. In earlier studies, Dolcys and 
Renzaglia (1963) found that self predicted grades 
did predict grades, but with less efficiency than 
SCAT scores, and the self-predicted grades raised 
the multiple correlation only from .63 to .65. Free- 
hill (1952) found that self-predicted grades pre- 
dicted womens' grades in science better than 
ability tests. Although self-predicted grades 
added to the multiple correlation in science for 
women, and 'Verbal" courses for men, they did 
not do so in 'Verbal" courses for women, and sci- 



ence for men. Freehill points out that questions 
concerned with the student's perception of his 
relative standing in comparison with other stu- 
dents are more useful than direct predictions of 
grades, (The former is very much like the content 
of the Brookover and Peterson scales, and self- 
ratings.) 

In another group of studies using college stu- 
dents, simple one-item self-ratings of academic 
ability or scholarship have been found to predict 
college grades better than academic ability meas- 
ures or previous grades in large samples of Na 
tional Merit Scholars (Nichols and Holland, 1963), 
college students representing a wide range of 
talent (Baird, 1969a), and able psychology gradu- 
ate students (Wiggins, Blackburn, and Hackman, 
1968). Holmes and Tyler (1968) found that a simple 
ranking of oneself in comparison with peers was a 
better predictor of college CPA than tat scores, 
or laboratory tasks (in this study, the self-ranking 
was the only significant predictor). These simple 
self-ratings are very similar to the basic content 
of the Brookover and Peterson scales. 

In summary, self-estimates of ability seem to be 
relatively efficient predictors of academic per- 
formance. However, the kind of self-estimate 
must be carefully defined. Apparently the most 
efficient format for self-estimates is to ask the 
subjects to estimate their relative standing in a 
group of their peers. Most students should be able 
to do this quite well after twelve years of com- 
parisons with their peers, feedback on test scores, 
and the daily evidence of their performance in 
classwork and tests. Such experiences should 
provide students with a conception of their own 
capacities that incorporates ability, past achieve- 
ment, and motivation. In any ease, estimates of 
this type seem valid, and students appear able to 
estimate their own ability correctly. 

Self-estimates of traits have proved to be very 
effective predictors in a wide variety of areas be- 
sides academic performance. For example, a 
number of studies at National Merit Corporation 
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(Hollaiul, 1961; Holland and Astin, 1962; Nichols 
and Holland, 1963; Holland and Nichols, 1964) 
showed that simple self-ratings on four-point 
scales on a variety of traits v\erc among the best 
predictors of later college accomplishment in 
such creative areas as art, science, leadership, 
music, dramatics, and writing. These studies in- 
dicated that such self-ratings were often better 
predictors than SAT scores, personality scales, in- 
terest scales, and measures of student potentials. 
These results were based on studies of extremely 
academically talented students. However, other 
studies (e.g., Baird, 1969a) have found that self- 
ratings continue to be very useful predictors of 
later accomplishment among diverse groups of 
students. Although the use of self-ratings may be 
questioned where students might believe that the 
ratings were being used for selection purposes, 
students lUdy give more honest answers than one 
would expect. 

Self-ratings are also highly related to vocational 
and curricular choices among college students 
(Abe and Holland, 1965a, 1965b; Holland, 1968). In 
these studies certain self-ratings distinguished 
imong fields as well as interest test scales, and 
distinguished better than (!id many other vari- 
ables. 

Finall>, a number of studies 1)> the American 
Council on Education have used self-ratings as 
basic sourc es of data for a number of studies of 
the characteristics of students and the influence 
of colleges on students' educational and voca- 
tional plans (American Council on Education, 
1%6-I975; Astin and Panos, 1969). 

All these results lend support to the idea of 
using self-ratings to assess academic and non- 
academic traits. 

Prediction of grades by 

general biographical information 

In addition to self reported grades, self-concepts 
of ability and self ratings, a variety of studies have 
found other, more general, biographical informa- 



tion to be related to grades. This research is more 
difficult to summarize since much of it has been 
on a purely pragmatic **I.et's try it and see what 
happens" basis, as Freeberg (1967) has pointed 
out. In general, earlier studies found that multiple 
predictions based on academic aptitude measures 
and previous grades are improved slightly, but sig- 
nificantly by the addition of general biographical 
information (e.g., iMyers, 1952; .Myers and Schultz, 
1950; Schultz and Green, 1953; Webb, 1960; Hilton 
and Myers, 1%6). By contrast, recent studies have 
had more success in the use of biographical infor- 
mation, perhaps because of improvements sug- 
gested by earlier studies. For example, Denham 
(1966), using a combination of biographical data 
and self-ratings, was able to account for a larger 
percentage of variance in college grades than did 
SCAT scores. The combination also predicted num- 
her of hours completed, while SCAT scores did not. 
Lunneborg and I.umieborg (1966a) predicted col- 
lege freshman grades in lour areas, overall grades, 
withdrawal, and change of major from biographical 
information, high school grades, and ability test 
scores. Multiple regression equations were devel- 
oped for each criteria. When just the first six pre- 
dictors of the criteria in each equation were tabu- 
lated, only one high school grade was selected, 
along with five test scores, and twenty-two bio- 
graphical variables. Only biographical variables 
predicted withdrawal and change of major. Nichols 
(1966) found that specially constructed **Objective 
Behavior Inventory" scales, which consisted of 
students' reports of their activities and prefer- 
ences, predicted college grades almost as well as 
self-reported grades, and, for certain groups, a 
specially developed scale from the California Psy- 
chological Inventory. Starks (1967) successfully 
used biographical information, both alone and in 
combination with a reading test, lo predict sub- 
ject-matter learning. 

Nichols and Holland (1963) found a wide variety 
of biographical variables predicted college grades 
in a sample of extremely bright students. In gen- 
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moderators, has been used to identify over- and 
undcr-achievcrs and students with creative ac- 
complishment in various areas. These areas will 
be discussed at greater length later on. 

Horst (1954, 1955) has developed a system of 
differential prediction thai is analogous to the 
moderator system just discussed, hut focuses on 
the criteria, choosing predictors that best account 
for differences among criteria. For example, if 
grades in six areas are predicted, differential pre- 
diction selects the first predictor that has the 
highest average correlation with the differences 
between all possible pairs of criteria; that is, dif- 
ferential prediction identifies the variables that 
predict the differences in grade performance in 
science, humanities, social science, and so on. 
The predictors subsequently selected are those 
which, combined with earlier selections, produce 
the highest average multiple correlation with 
these criteria of difference. Horst (1954) has de- 
veloped an index of differential prediction effi- 
ciency. The technique is discussed in Section III. 
Differential prediction is particularly useful for 
placement decisions; for example, those made by 
students and counselors who are deciding among 
various majors and courses. Differential predic- 
tion could help students decide which major to 
enter by identifying the curriculums in which 
they would do best. Thus, differential prediction 
was not developed to identify the predictors that 
predict overall absolute academic success, but 
was designed to identify the predictors of relative 
success. The Lunneborgs have found that bio- 
graphical variables are highly useful as predictors 
of differential success in a number of studies 
(Lunneborg, 1966, 1968; Lunneborg and Lunne- 
borg, 1966a, 1966b, 1%9). Lunneborg made a con- 
vincing case for biographical information in differ- 
ential prediction in 1%8: 

"These findings suggest that indeed biographic 
data are more important in making differential 
predictions of academic achievement than in 
making absolute predictions. The latter relied 



much more heavily on measures of prior academic 
achievement. That is, while biographic informa- 
tion is not predictive of what is common to suc- 
cess across course areas, it is essential to explain 
why a student may succeed in one area and fail in 
another, or if he is likely to succeed in all areas, 
why achievement could be greater in one area 
than another. Where predictions are used by the 
individual the variability inherent in biographic 
data permits better choices among competing cri- 
terion activities. 

"For example, suppose there are some aspects 
to family life, attitudes, interests, or ways of think- 
ing that are characteristic of students who do well 
in mathematics and not characteristic of students 
who do well in biology. With predictions based on 
this background information a student can choose 
between the two fields. On the other hand, if his 
predictions of success in the two fields are based 
on the characteristics common to those students 
who succeed in mathematics and those students 
who succeed in biology, then choice is impossible. 
He will be informed that he will either succeed in 
both areas or fail in both. 

"Differential prediction obviously demands that 
there are actual differences among criteria. As- 
suming, as in this study, that such differences 
exist, the relatively low correlations obtained with 
the criteria have one source — lack of matching 
variability in the predictors. A search for a more 
complex, factorially discrete set of predictors 
must necessarily accompany adoption of the dif- 
ferential model, for only in this way can the multi- 
ple correlations with the criteria be raised. In the 
meantime, the accuracy of the absolute model is 
sacrificed for the greater utility of differential pre- 
diction to personal decision making." (p. 106) 

Practical implications 

This review of biographical information and 
grades has examined research accumulated over 
many years, using various methods, in varied sam- 
ples 9uch as grade school students, high school 
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eral, these variables clustered around two traits 
that are mentioned fre(|uently in studies of the 
non-intellective predictors of grades: (a) persever- 
ance and motivation to achieve, and (b) conform- 
ity and socialization, Roberts (1965) found similar 
results in another sample of very bright students. 
He examined item correlations with college grades 
and creative achievement in science, writing, art. 
music, speech and leadership, ,wid developed 
scales based on the most predictive items. The 
researcher summarized the content of the grades 
scale, , . as including obviously related aca- 
demic accomplishments (such as the self*rating 
of academic ability)." In addition, . . it appears 
that college freshman 'A' students had fewer in- 
terests w*>:e less active, less social and less com- 
petent in a number of practical, everyday affairs 
than Were 'C* students. They did not have fewer 
accomplishments . . . but they did not have more. 
In short, some of the popular unfavorable stereo- 
types of high grade acliievers are supported." In 
addition, the grade prediction scale had negative 
correlations with every other scale except the sci- 
ence scale. Nichols (1966) has summarized the 
content of another biographical scale for predict- 
ing grades: students scoring high more often en- 
dorsed items suggesting , . that they are re- 
ligious and involved in church activities, they are 
interested in music and participate in musical 
activities; are hard workers with well estahlished 
work habits; and are shy, socially withdrawn, and 
introverted.'* Other variables suggested that stu- 
dents obtaining high grades were more compul- 
sive and conforming. (A review of the attempts to 
describe the relation of personality to academic 
success is beyond the scope of this monograph, 
but these descriptions are consistent with many 
studies: for example, Bendig, 1958; Bendig and 
Sprague, 1954; French. 196.3, 1964: Cebhart and 
Hoyt. 19.58; Gough, 1953; Holland, 1959. 1961.) To 
summarize, general biographical variables re- 
flecting orderliness, compulsiveness. persever- 
ance, introversion, conformity, and a high valua- 



tion of grades, seem to predict high grades. 

.Although general biographical informaticm may 
predict grades in an absolute sense, and may add 
to the multiple correlation, biographical informa- 
tion may be particularly useful in two nontradi- 
tional ways: as moderators, and as variables in 
differential prediction. The general technique of 
moderator regression analysis is described in 
Section VI. It is based on the idea that a given 
variable may predict a criterion better for certain 
subgroups than for others. For example, the best 
predictor of grades for humanities majors may be 
the SAT'verbal scale, whereas for science majors 
the best predictor may be high school grades. In 
this case, the "moderator" would be major field. 
Many studies have reported results of this kind. 
Frederiksen and Melville (1954) for exam^de, found 
that a scale of interest in engineering predicted 
engineering grades for **noncompulsive" students 
far better than it did for "compulsive" students. 
The measure of compulsiveness itself was not re- 
lated to grades or the interest scale. The general 
strategy of moderator analysis is to find variables 
that will identify homogeneous groups of individu- 
als for whom predictors work in different ways. 
These analyses should indicate which groups are 
predictable, and which variables are most pre- 
dictive with which sorts of people. Studies demon- 
strating this kind of analysis include: Berdie, 
1961; Frederiksen and Gilbert, 1960; Ghiselli, 
1960a. 1960b. 1963; Rock, 1965; Saunders, 1956; 
Strieker, 1966. However, as Klein, Rock and 
Evans (1968) pointed out, most of these studies 
have focused on only one variable at a time. Their 
study illustrates a method for examining several 
possible moderators at the same time. For ex- 
ample.^the least predictable group of the law stu- 
dents they studied consisted of students of low 
socioeconomic status, who tended to be older. 
They conclude, , . the value of background 
variables niay He in ineir effectiveness as modera- 
tors rather than in their utility as predictors." 
This approach, using biographical information as 
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moderators, has been used to identify over- and 
under-acliievers and students with creative ac- 
cotnpHshment in various areas. These areas will 
be discussed at greater length later on. 

Horst (1954, 1955) has developed a system of 
differential prediction that is analogous to the 
moderator system just discussed, but focuses on 
the criteria, choosing predictors that best account 
for differences among criteria. For example, If 
grades in six areas are predicted, differential pre- 
diction selects the first predictor that has the 
highest average correlation with the differences 
between all possible pairs of criteria; that is, dif- 
ferential prediction identifies the variables that 
predict the differences in grade performance in 
science, humanities, social science, and so on. 
The predictors subsequently selected are those 
wliich, combined with earlier selections, produce 
the highest average multiple correlation with 
these criteria of difference. Horst (1954) has de- 
veloped an index of differential prediction effi- 
t ciency. The technique is discussed in Section III. 
Differential prediction is particularly useful for 
placement decisions; for example, those made by 
students and counselors who are deciding among 
various majors and courses. Differential predic- 
tion could help students decide which major to 
enter by identifying the curriculiims in which 
tliey would do best. Thus, differential prediction 
was not developed to identify the predictors that 
predict overall absolute academic success, but 
was designed to identify the predictors of relative 
success. The Lunneborgs have found that bio- 
graphical variables are highly useful as predictors 
of differential success in a number of studies 
(Lunneborg, 1966, 1968; Lunneborg and Lunne- 
borg, 1966a, 1966b, 1969). Lunneborg made a con- 
vincing case for biographical information in differ- 
ential prediction in 1968: 

**Tliese findings suggest that indeed biographic 
data are more important in making differential 
predictions of academic achievement than in 
making absolute predictions. The latter relied 



much more heavily on measures of prior academic 
achievement. That is, while biographic informa- 
tion is not predictive of what is common to suc- 
cess across course areas, it is essential to explain 
why a student may succeed in one area and fail in 
another, or if he is likely to succeed in all areas, 
why achievement could be greater in one area 
than another. Where predictions are used by the 
individual the variability inherent in biographic 
data permits better choices among competing cri- 
terion activities. 

*Tor example, suppose there are some aspects 
to family life, attitudes, interests, or ways of think- 
ing that are characteristic of students who do well 
in mathematics and not characteristic of students 
who do well in biology. With predictions based on 
this background information a student can choose 
between the two fields. On the other hand, if his 
predictions of success in the two fields are based 
on the characteristics common to those students 
who succeed in mathematics and those students 
who succeed in biology, then choice is impossible. 
He will be informed that he will either succeed in 
both areas or fail in both. 

"Differential prediction obviously demands that 
there are actual differences among criteria. As- 
suming, as in this study, that such differences 
exist, the relatively low correlations obtained with 
the criteria have one source — lack of matching 
variability in the predictors. A search for a more 
complex, factorially discrete set of predictors 
must necessarily accompany adoption of the dif- 
ferential model, for only in this way can the multi- 
ple correlations with the criteria be raised. In the 
meantime, the accuracy of the absolute model is 
sacrificed for the greater utility of differential pre- 
diction to personal decision making." (p. 106) 

Practical implications 

This review of biographical information and 
grades has examined research accumulated over 
many years, using various methods, in varied sam- 
ples such as grade school students, high school 
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students, college applicants, junior college stu- 
dents, four-year college :?tudcntb, and professional 
and graduate school students. It leads one to con- 
clude that students' reports of their grades are as 
reliable and valid as school-reported grades. This 
conclusion seems particularly valid when one con- 
siders the conditions involved in some of the 
studies. That is, even when students were faced 
with the pressures of maintaining scholarships 
(the National Merit studies), applying to college 
(Davidsen; Holland and Richards; Hoyt; Maxey 
and Ormsby; Boldt; Armstrong and Jensen), and 
deliberate experimental attempts to get them to 
change their responses (the Walsh studies), they 
continued to tell the truth. But what about the 
problems of actual, pragmatic usage of self-re- 
ported grades and other biographical information 
about college applicants? There are three sorts of 
problems, the first concerning the technical usage 
of the information, the second concerning im- 
plications for policy, and the third concerning 
ethical problems. 

The evidence concerning the technical issues 
indicates that self-reports of grades can usually be 
believed, even when the student knows that his 
self-reported grades will be used as one of the 
selection criteria. Self-reported grades can be 
gathered in routine admissions procedures, and 
used in many selection and guidance decisions. 
But even if the overwhelming majority of students 
arc honest, some may not he, and it is these stu- 
dents who arc of concern to many colleges. What 
could be done to reduce their inaccurate grade 
reporting? The first task would seem to be to re- 
duce some of the ambiguities in the present sys- 
tems of collecting self-reported grades. The com- 
ments and recommendations of Maxey and 
Ormsby and Armstrong and Jensen would be 
good starting points. Another way to decrease the 
rate of distortion would be to imply that the stu- 
dents' actual grades may be looked up, and to use 
spot checks as a further precaution, as suggested 
earlier. The Kirk and Screda (1969) study leads 



one to expect that further research could find a 
pattern of variables on standard admissions 
forms, such as the College Board's Student De- 
scriptive Questionnaire (SDQ), that would lead to 
identification of the student who is likely to ex- 
aggerate his grades. Such a pattern would be 
roughly analogous to the "lie" scales on personal- 
ity and interest tests. Then the college could 
check the grades of students who scored high on 
the scale. However, the main point should be re- 
membered: most students tell the truth. In short, 
it seems that self-reported grades can be legiti- 
mately used for most of the purposes for which 
school- or college-reported grades can be used, at 
considerably less cost and with fewer administra- 
tive problems. For example, self-reported grades 
reported on a standardized format such as the 
SDQ could be used in an information system that 
would: routinely report to participating colleges 
on the characteristics of their applicants; provide 
students an estimate of the grades they would ob- 
tain in specified colleges, based on recent grade 
prediction studies; report to colleges the charac- 
teristics of the enrolled freshman class; and re- 
port the information on the students' choices and 
prospects to high school counselors. A system like 
this, developed by the American College Testing 
Program, has been widely used by hundreds of 
colleges, thousands of high schools, and millions 
of students for more than a decade. Supporting 
materials provide potentially very useful guidance 
guidelines for high school counselors and stu- 
dents. 

The second class of problems is much more 
difficult and puzzling. These problems stem from 
the fact that certain biographical information may 
add to the prediction of grades at a statistically 
significant level, but produces dilemmas for the 
user. For example, there is ample evidence that 
the grades of women arc more predictable and 
tend to be higher than those of academically 
equally able men (e.g., Abelson, 1952; Baird, 
1969b; Jacobs, 1959; Munday, 1967; Seashore, 
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1%2). But this result is difficult to use. Should a 
college deliberately admit more women because 
they can be more reliably expected to earn higher 
grades? Should it ignore the difiference, and put 
everyone into one regression equation, and 
thereby overpredict for men and underpredict 
for women? Would tliis represent favoritism 
towarcJ men and bias against women? Should the 
college recognize the difference and include dif- 
ferent admission criteria for men and women? 
Would a quota for each sex then need to be used? 
Would the introduction of different admission 
criteria outrage academic sensibilities? What 
would be the reaction of various external groups 
and publics if one course or the other were fol- 
lowed? Similar problems arise if a different level 
of grade performance, or a different level of pre- 
dictability is found for students of different ethnic 
or racial background, social class, type of high 
school, and so on. (Of course, the kinds of prob- 
lems discussed here are similar to the problems 
connected with the use of personality or interest 
tests.) The basic question is to what extent these 
kinds of variables should be used for admissions 
decisions. The position taken here is that most 
variables of this type should not be used as part 
of the admissions decision except, rarely, in 
marginal cases. Much biographical information is 
concerned with things over which the individual 
has no control — and cannot change — sex, race, 
social background, family education, etc. It does 
not seem reasonable to hold such things against 
a candidate (nor to liold tliem in his or her favor) 
since they are almost accidental phenomena. 
However, it may be appropriate to use some bio- 
graphical information of certain types in marginal 
cases. The type of information might include 
such details as study skills, value placed on edu- 
cation, etc. These variables could be used in a 
two-stage strategy. In the first stage, the usual 
academic measures could be used to admit stu- 
dents with given chances of success until a pre- 
determined level of probability of success was 



reached. The rest of the applicants could be ex- 
amined using the biographical data as supple- 
mentary information. 

Another approach to the problems of using 
biographical information would be to use the re- 
sults of existing research studies as a base for 
further research to determine the underlying 
traits that explain why students in one group do 
better, or are more predictable, than students in 
other groups. For example, the greater predicta- 
bility of women, compared to men, may be due to 
greater ability to concentrate, better study habits, 
etc. These traits could be identified by research 
and measured by new assessment procedures. 
Such underlying traits could be used to select 
students in ways that seem fairer and more legiti- 
mate than ways that rely on group differences in 
predictability.* Some useful ideas for possible re- 
search are already available in the voluminous re- 
search about the background, demographic, per- 
sonality, and other characteristics related to 
grades. 

A third class of problems concerns the ethical 
issues involved in asking for sensitive personal 
information and in using that information. The 
recent EEOC guidelines highlight the concern 
felt by many that information about their back- 
groimds will be misused. This concern is war- 
ranted because, unfortunately, information about 
individuals' backgrounds have been misused for 
capricious or prejudiced reasons in a wide variety 
of educational and vocational situations. Even 
when there is a rational l)asis for considering 
group differences in achievement and predictabil- 
ity, as in the example of men and women just dis- 
cussed, the ethical problems of holding something 
against people who have no control over their 
past remain. Just as with the use of personality or 
interest tests for admissions purposes, each self- 
report variable that is proposed for use in an as- 
sessment device needs to be carefully examined 

I. This idea was suggested hy Robert Boldl (personal com* 
nuinicnlion). 
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for all its ethical implications. Even fairly innocu- 
ous information can be used in very unfair and 
objectionable ways. These considerations also 
suggest that each person who completes a <|ues- 
tionnaire should be told the reasons he or she is 
being asked for the information requested. 



Section II: Biographical and 

self-report information in 

the sequence of higher education 

Biographical information and other brief self- 
report measures have been related to all aspects 
orhigher education, including college attendance, 
choosing and attending a college, choosing a living 
group, choosing a major, general adjustment to 
college, and withdrawal from college. This sec- 
tion reviews studies bearing on these areas. 

College attendance 

College attendance is related to a great variety of 
thing*^ (e.g., Beezer and Hjelm, 1961; Berdie and 
Hood, 1965; Wilson, 1966). However, most of the 
research on college attendance has been con- 
cerned with two determinants: intelligence and 
social class. The higher the student stands on 
either of these variables, the more likely is he or 
she to attend college. Studies using both variables 
have produced different, but complementary re- 
sults. Some studies have found that intelligence is 
a more important influence than socioeconomic 
status (Schoenfeldt, 1966, 1968; Nam and Coward, 
1962). Other studies have found that socioeco* 
nomic status (SES) is a better predictor than in- 
telligence (Kahl, 1953; Medsker and'Trent, 1965; 
Rogoff, 1963; White, 1952). Some other studies 
have found SES and intelligence to be approxi* 
inately equal in influence, or to have different 



patterns for males and females (Educational Test- 
ing Service, 1957; McGuire, 1967; Sewell and 
Shah. 1967, 1968; Prediger, 1969). A number of 
other studies have found that parental encourage- 
ment was positively related to educational achieve- 
ment above and beyond SES and intelligence 
(Bordua, 1960; Rehberg and Westby, 1967; Sewell 
and Shah, 1968; Simpson, 1962). Of course, these 
variables are interconnected with the parents' 
ability and willingness to contribute to financial 
support for college costs. 

The studies just mentioned need to be studied 
carefully, since many investigations indicate that 
general "socioeconomic status" is an abstraction 
that reflects many different, if connected, vari- 
ables. These include heredity, the physical sur- 
roundings and facilities available, diet, health 
care, language patterns, the neighborhood and 
school setting, the family's provision of educa* 
tional experiences, the family's ability to finance 
education, parental aspirations, and child rearing 
practices. Each of these areas has been the sub- 
ject of study and research. For example, the ef- 
fects of child rearing practices on achievement 
behavior have been examined by Goode (1964), 
Rosen (1964), Morrow and Wilson (1961), Douvan 
and Adelson (1966), Elder (1%3), and Rehberg, 
Sinclair, and Schaefer (1970). These studies gen- 
erally support the idea that child rearing practices 
are related to achievement behavior, but as Reh* 
berg, et al., conclude, the size of the **. . . degree 
of association have led us to believe that there is 
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more intcrfamilial variance in achievement be- 
havior unaccounted for than accounted for." This 
conclusion probably applies to each of the com- 
ponents of ^^socioeconomic status." Ahhough the 
relative importance of these variables is still a 
matter of professional controversy among sociolo- 
gists (see the continuing discussion of the Jencks 
et al., book Jnequality) it is clear that they arc im- 
portant determinants of students' aspirations and 
achievements. The importance of these variables 
leads to several pragmatic possibilities. The in- 
fluence of SES on educational aspirations and 
achievement suggests that special recruitment of 
bright students from lov/ SES backgrounds may 
be necessary. The importance of parental en- 
couragement may entail counseling or educa- 
tional programs involving parents as well as stu- 
dents. And, of course, financial aid policies are 
related to parental willingness to contribute. 

Recent evidence suggests that the context of 
the local high school also influences student as- 
pirations and achievement (Wilson, 1959; Mi- 
chael, 1961; Turner, 1964; Campbell and Alex- 
ander, 1965; Boyle, 19$6t'SCwetrand Armer, 1966; 
McDill, Higsby, a^i^Myers, 1969; Meyer, 1970; 
Hauser, 1970). As Bain and Anderson's recent 
(1974) review of these studies indicates, the high 
school context is probably less powerful than 
other variables related to the family. However, its 
influence suggests that schools with many low 
SES students may need to make special efforts to 
encourage able students to attend college. These 
studies have shown that students who areenrolled 
in high schools with a high proportion of students 
from high socioeconomic backgrounds are more 
likely to attend college than equally able students 
in schools with a low proportion. However, Meyer 
(1970) has pointed out that this positive effect 
masks a negative one. Since high status schools 
often have more able students, the able students' 
aspirations are lowered, presumably because of 
the ligher level of competition. Alexander and 
Eckland (1974) tried to analyze the mechanisms 



through which this effect works. They also found 
that the higher the ability composition of the 
school the more depressed were the students' 
educational plans, and the higher the social status 
composition of the school, the higher the students' 
plans. They found that the depressive effect of 
some schools on their students' plans were mainly 
the result of the lower class rank that students in 
a high ability school had, and the enhancing effect 
of social class composition resulted from the like- 
lihood that the student would enroll in a college 
preparatory curriculum and associate with college 
oriented peers in the high status schools. 

One of the largest data files accumulated in the 
history of educational research. Project TALENT, 
has been analyzed by Folger, Astin, and Bayer 
(1970). Using a subsample of this vast source of 
information, the authors studied 8,746 males and 
6,794 females who had completed the TALENT 
battery of tests and questionnaires as high school 
seniors, and who had responded to a five-year 
followup survey (Flanagan and Cooley, 1966). The 
researchers used several criteria that will be ex* 
amined because they are germane to the topics 
reviewed here. The first criterion was college at- 
tendance or nonattendance. The researchers 
presented zero-order correlations of 38 variables 
with the criterion, partial correlations of each 
variable with the criterion with the effect of the 
remaining37 variables partialed out, partial corre- 
lations of each variable with the criterion with all 
the other variables not in the same domain (such 
as ability scores, temperament measures, etc.), 
multiple correlations of all the variables in a 
specified domain with the criterion, and multiple- 
partial correlation of all variables in the domain 
with the criterion, partialing out the effect of all 
other variables. Obviously this variety of analyses 
provides a number of ways to study the phenom- 
ena of college attendance. Whichever system was 
used, however, seniors' plans to attend college 
and mathematical aptitude test scores predicted 
college attendance best. The three domains most 
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strongly relal(M! lo collej:e iilleiuhincc wer(\ in 
cl(!creasinj5 ohKm'. colh^ge* conunitmenJ variables^ 
(including college plans, rncouragcnienl of col- 
lege plans b> the student ^ parents and peers), 
ability variables (vocabulary, general information, 
creativity, abstract reasoning, and niatbeniatical 
aptitude scores), and socioeconomic variables 
(family income, fatber's occupation, fatbcr's cdu 
cation, motber's education, and number of books 
in the home). Domains related to a lesser extent 
were (in descending order): interest variables, 
variables describing the higb school the student 
attended, the student's marital and parental sta- 
tus, the student's family condition, residence 
variables, temperament variables, and ethnic and 
religious status. These results indicate that rela- 
tively simple direct measures of students' back- 
grounds and experiences clearly contribute to the 
prediction of college attendance. 

As the Folgcr, Astin, and Bayer :,tudy indicated, 
a variety of hioi^raphical variables influence col- 
lege attendance such as the urban or rural setting 
of the home (Sewell, 1964). high school size (Cof- 
felt and Hobbs, 1964; Simmons, 1963; St roup and 
\ndrew, 1959). size of family (Educational Testing 
Service, 1957; Medsker and Trent, 1965; Sim- 
mons, 1963) and religion (Bordua, 1960; Medsker 
and Trent, 1965; Trent, 1965; Trent and Medsker, 
1968). Race, of course, is also related to college 
attendance. Each of these differences suggests 
new recruitment strategics, counseling practices, 
and educational programs. Also, taken together, 
tfiese variables suggest that perhaps researchers 
should focus their energies not only on under- 
standing and measuring the impact of the vari- 
ables on aspirations and achievement, but should 
also attempt to develop techniques to nn)dify the 
sometimes deleterious influence of these vari- 
ables. 



The influence of biographical factors 
on college selection 

Many factors are involved in the choice of a col- 
lege, students' characteristics, their families' 
characteristics, their peer group relations, the 
social and economic context, the information 
available to them, and the characteristics of the 
college. For example, there is evidence that stu- 
dents of higher SES are more likely to emphasize 
the prestige, intellectuality, and social character 
of the college in their choice than do low SES stu- 
dents (Baird, 1969a; Rossi and Coleman. 1964). 

The most striking result in studies of college 
choice is the lack of information that character- 
izes most student choices (Holland. 1959; Rossi 
and Coleman, 1964; Trent, 1965). As Holland 
(1959) puts it, students generally . . make 
choices in the same way that consumers often, if 
not usually, buy household goods; they select 
colleges by means of vague notions which they 
seldom can document meaningfully."* 

Regardless of student ignorance, a vast litera- 
ture indicates that, consciously or not, by their 
own select i(Mi or the colleges', students with dif- 
ferent backgrounds and traits enter different 
kinds of colleges (e,g., Astin, 1965b; Baird and 
Holland, 1969; Astin, Panos, and Creager, 1967; 
Hood and Swanson, 1965; Medsker and Trent, 
1965; Schoenfeldt, 1966, 1968; Rossi and Cole- 
man, 1964). Many of these studies indicate that 
students from high SES backgrounds are more 
likely to enter prestigious and selective institu- 
tions, and less likely to enter such less prestigious 
institutions as junior colleges. 

A study by Hoyt (1968) indicated that a number 
of *'l)iographicar' items were related to the char- 
acteristics of the 169 colleges cht)sen by students. 

1. Urn- is an .irra where "hiojirapliie.il" inslniincnli' eniihi he 
of ^real «>«• hy aji>e5sinj{ the tlcfjree <»f knowledjsc lhal slu- 
flenis have aboui eollogcs*. Tho^se siiiitleiUn founti lo have liule 
realii^lie knowledjie (ouhJ he tlircele^I lo college jsuides. jsen- 
eral descripltons' and lo other nuUerials thai v^oiiUl help them 
to make a more infoniUMl choice. 
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The biographical items includecl a checklist of eclii> 
cational goals (Bairci, 19671)), level of e(iucational 
aspiration, part-time work expectations, college 
attractions, influence of parents and peers, and 
nonacademic (creative) accomplishments. The 
percentage or means of entering freshmen classes 
on these variables were correlated with the Astin 
(1965a) scores of college environments. In 18 of 19 
cases a multiple R of student characteristics 
significantly correlated with college characteris- 
tics. In a similar study, Astin (1968a) also found 
that average student characteristics were corre- 
lated with the environment scores of 246 colleges. 
Excluding two physical factors — spread of cam- 
pus and friendliness of the dorm counselor— meas- 
ures of student characteristics from a biographi- 
cal questionnaire had correlations of .50 or higher 
with 27 of 33 remaining environmental dimen- 
sions. The median highest correlation was .63, the 
median second highest correlation was .58. Eight 
of the correlations were above .72. h\ an earlier 
study, Astin (1965a) developed other environ- 
mental measures, and related derived measures 
of student '*input** characteristics to them. These 
correlations were also approximately in the range 
just cited. 

Pace (1969) has also reported correlations be* 
tween student characteristics and the dimensions 
of environment in his College and University En- 
vironment Scales. For example, the "Practicality" 
of the colleges correlated 74 with the mean SAT 
scores of entering students, —.52 with majoring in 
the humanities, and —.63 with self-ratings of un- 
conventionality. ''Community*' correlated —.52 
with the pragmatism of freshmen (Astin's input 
score), and— .62 with having no extracurricular ac- 
tivities. **Awareness" correlated .53 with status 
of freshmen, .47 with majoring in the humanities, 
and .42 with lack of a religious preference. '*Pro» 
priety'' correlated .57 with the proportion of males 
in the college, .48 with planning a career in educa- 
tion, and .55 with attending church regularly. 
^^Scholarship'' was correlated .60 with the mean 



SAT of students, and .60 with the intellectuality of 
the students. Folger, Astin and Bayer (1970) also 
reported a wide variety of background correlates 
of attendance at nonselective or selective senior 
colleges. 

These results suggest that the students "se- 
lect" colleges with characteristics roughly con- 
gruent with their own; it also suggests that col- 
leges **select'* students with particular charac- 
teristics. Perhaps a better description of this 
process would be the **flow and distribution of 
students to institutions** which is not a random 
process. There are several significant implica- 
tions. First, it may be possible to make the choice 
of college more rational by providing information 
about the choice process, and about colleges that 
the student might not otherwise consider. Second, 
colleges might seek to enroll a greater diversity of 
students. This might be done through a student 
locater service, for example, the College Board's 
Student Search Service. Third, these resuhs add 
support to the tentative conclusions of earlier re- 
searchers (e.g., Darley, 1956) that "the students 
make the college.'* That is, a great many of the 
significant aspects of the college environment are 
determined by the characteristics of the students 
attending them. While the evidence for this con» 
elusion is too complex and voluminous to review 
here, its ramifications can be outlined. A college 
could profitably examine the characteristics of its 
incoming classes. By including a wide variety of 
biographical data (and by referring to appropriate 
research) colleges could obtain useful descriptions 
of the needs of their students, and gain some 
idea of the environments they will help create. If 
colleges wish to change their environment, prob- 
ably the simplest and most efTective way to do so 
is to recruit and select new students with dififer- 
ent characteristics. 

Biographical factors in choosing a residence 

Students who choose various kinds of residences 
clearly differ in socioeconomic status (Baird, 
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1969b; Dollar, 1966; Jackson and Winkler, 1964; 
Kaludis and Zatkin, 1966; Levine and Sussman, 
1960; Scott, 1%5). Students entering fraternities 
or sororities generally come from higher SES 
homes than do students who enter other kinds of 
residences or who live at home. In addition, those 
who enter fraternities and sororities generally par- 
ticipated in more extracurricular activities in high 
school (Baird, 1969b) and describe themselves as 
being oriented toward social activity (e.g., Scott, 
1%5; Stark, 1965; Baird, 1969b). 

Johnson (1970) and Miller (1973) compared fra- 
ternity members and independents on the scales 
of the College Student Questionnaire (Peterson, 

1965) . Both investigators found that fraternity 
members had lower scores on measures of in- 
dependence of peers and of liberalness. Miller 
found that fraternity members scored lower on 
the scales of cultural sophistication and higher on 
family social status. Both investigators found the 
groups were equal on motivation for grades, in- 
dependence from family, and social conscience. 
(Reviews of the many studies of residence groups 
are provided by Feldman and Newcomb, 1969, 
and Longino ajid Kart, 1973, to which the reader 
is referred.) 

Research using biographical and other brief 
self-report information indicates that fraternity 
and sorority members, in comparison with those 
in other residence groupings, tend to come from 
higher economic backgrounds, to be more so- 
cially oriented, to plan to be active in campus 
affairs, and to be more socially assertive. These 
differences are largely the result of self-selection 
and selection by the groups (Michigan Student 
Survey, 1967a, 1967b). Feldman and Newcomb's, 
and Longino and Kart's reviews suggest that col- 
lege residence also influences withdrawal rates, 
and changes in attitudes and values. Most re- 
searchers agree that the peer-group influence is 
probably the most important factor in the educa- 
tional growth of students (Newcomb and Wilson, 

1966) , especially when the groups are small, and 



where the members can relate frequently and in- 
timately with one anotlier. These differences 
sliould not be exaggerated, however; most differ- 
ences are small, and there are no differences on 
many variables. 

These results are interesting and plausible. 
However, college administrators and others who 
work with students may well wonder how they 
could use such information. It is particularly im- 
portant to know how information of this type 
could be used to make residence groups more ef- 
fective agencies of educational and psycliological 
grow til. Biogr^j>Uical-i«foFmation-coijld-4te|p-ad- 
ministrators and student personnel workers un- 
derstand the backgrounds, aspirations, and ex- 
pectations of students in various kinds of resi- 
dences. But a potentially more important use of 
biographical information is as a basis for experi- 
mental manipulation of the composition and 
group dynamics of residence groups. A handful of 
studies have attempted such manipulation. Brown 
(1968) found experimental effects on students' 
choice of major, friendship patterns, and satisfac- 
tion. Morishima (1966) found experimental resi- 
dence effects on attitudes and **scholarly orienta- 
tion." Beal and Williams (1968) produced effects 
on student satisfaction by changing the pattern of 
residential grouping. These studies need to be 
replicated and extended, of course. But they are 
suggestive of the kinds of possible actions that 
could be taken to increase the educational and 
adjustment outcomes of students. 

Biographical factors in choosing 
a major and in vocational choice 

Tlie choice of a major field may be an even more 
complex process (but perhaps more understand- 
able) than the choice of college (Crites, 1970; Hol- 
land, 1973; Osipow, 1973; Super & Crites, 1962). 
(The biographical correlates of choosing particu- 
lar career fields are reviewed in section V. Much 
of the evidence in that section applies to the 
choice of major.) Again, SES is related to the 
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where the members can relate frecjuently and in- 
timately with one another. These differences 
should not be exaggerated, however; most differ- 
ences are small, and there are no differences on 
many variables. 

These results are interesting and plausible. 
However, college administrators and others who 
work with students may well wonder how they 
could use such information. It is particularly im- 
portant to know how information of this type 
could be used to make residence groups more ef- 
fective agencies of educational and psychological 
gro w t h . Biogmpiucal^infoFinat ion-could-hel f>-ad — 
ministrators and student personnel workers un- 
derstand the backgrounds, aspirations, and ex- 
pectations of students in various kinds of resi- 
dences. But a potentially more important use of 
biographical information is as a basis for experi- 
mental manipulation of the composition and 
group dynamics of residence groups. A handful of 
studies have attempted such manipulation. Brown 
(1968) found experimental effects on students' 
choice of major, friendship patterns, and satisfac- 
tion. Morishima (1966) found experimental resi- 
dence effects on attitudes and **scholaHy orienta- 
tion." Beal and Williams (1968) produced effects 
on student satisfaction by changing the pattern of 
residential grouping. These studies need to be 
replicated and extended, of course. But they are 
suggestive of the kinds of possible actions that 
could be taken to increase the educational and 
adjustment outcomes of students. 

Biographical factors in choosing 
a major and in vocational choice 

The choice of a major field may be an even more 
complex process (but perhaps more understand- 
able) than the choice of college (Crites, 1970; Hol- 
land, 1973; Osipow, 1973; Super & Crites, 1962). 
(The biographical correlates of choosing particu- 
lar career fields are reviewed in section V. Much 
of the evidence in that section applies to the 
choice of major.) Again, SES is related to the 
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choice of majors. High SF.S students tend to **over- 
choose"' arts and humanities, social science, pre- 
law and political science, and preniedicine. (Stud- 
ies of law students (Warkov and Zelan, 1965: 
Baird, 1974] and medical students [Rogoff, 1957; 
Baird, 1974) indicate that these professions draw 
heavily from the upper and middle classes.) Low 
SES students tend to "overchoose" education, 
engineering, and certain sciences (Davis, 1965b; 
Baird, Clark, and Hartnett, 1973). 

Students in different fields also vary on many 
other ''biographical" variables — self-ratings (Abe 
and Holland, 1965; Holland, 1968), life goals (Abe 
and Holland, 1965; Holland, 1968), and ^values 
sought from jobs (Davis, 1965; Slocum, 1974; 
Thistlethwaite, 1963). The largest studies of this 
type are Davis' Undergraduate Career Decisions 
(19651)) and Great Aspirations (1965a), Astin and 
Fanos* Educational and Vocational Development 
of College Students (1969), and Baird 's Careers 
and Curricula (1974). Davis* study was concerned 
with the changes in students' career choices dur- 
ing their undergraduate years. The biographical 
variables associated with original choice, reten- 
tion of choice, and recruitment to choice in nine 
general occupational groups were studied. The 
groups included: education, business, humani- 
ties, other professions, law, physical science, 
medicine, and engineering. The associations in 
these analyses were generally moderate but typ- 
ically are as high as those reported in similar 
analyses conducted with personality and other 
test scales. Davis summarized his results for each 
field. In some cases the summaries required a 
number of (fualifications, as when a general trend 
did not hold for a particular subgroup. As ex- 
amples of his results, his summaries for business 
and the physical sciences can be outlined. Busi- 
ness is a masculine field among freshmen and 
tends to recruit proportionally more men during 
the course of college. Students choosing business 
placed more emphasis on the values of "making a 
lot of money," and less on "opportunities to be 



original and creative." Students choosing busi- 
ness had lower academic performances. Catholics 
are relatively more attracted to business, and 
blacks less attracted. Interest in people, SES, and 
hometown were not strongly related to the choice 
of business. The choice of physical science was 
negatively related to interest in working with peo* 
pie. The choice of the physical sciences was as- 
sociated with the occupational value of originality 
among men and with "making money" among 
women. Students choosing the physical sciences 
were more often high academic performers. SES 
was unrelated to freshman choice of physical sci- 
ence, but low status students, particularly those 
with appropriate values, were more likely to re- 
main in science and to shift into it during college. 

Davis (pp. 75-76) summarizes the major pattern 
of findings for the correlates of change: 

■ In general, the items that discriminate between 
defectors and those remaining in a field are the 
same as those distinguishing between recruits 
and nonrecruits. Thus, the same sorts of charac- 
teristics are related to remaining in a given field 
and shifting into it from a different freshman 
choice. 

■ In general, the items related to choice during 
college are the same items that associated with 
freshman choice. Thus, differentiation during col- 
lege tends to continue directions of selection al- 
ready begun at entry into college. 

■ The social sciences constitute an exception to 
these generalizations, the suggestion being that 
college experience leads to a shift in the sort of 
student attracted to these fields. 

Davis' conclusions suggest that undermanned 
fields could recruit students from groups of stu- 
dents with particular characteristics. 

In contrast to Davis and to Baird, Astin and 
Panos (1969) had actual data on students' char- 
acteristics when they were freshmen rather than 
retrospective accounts. Astin and Panos found 
that freshman career choice was generally the 
best predictor of final career choice when stu- 
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(It'iits were followed up when thev were beniorb. 
Major fielil U(l<l(-(l to the |>r<'(li( tiun in Inu^t ca^eb. 
Other variableji. Mitli ab sex, hij:liebt <lcgree 
sought, parents' ineoine. ami higii sehool ^radeb. 
also added to the multiple regression equations. 
(Astin and Panos found that income wab related 
to career or final major field, whereas parental 
education wa? not.) They concluded: 

"By far the best predictors of the student's 
final major field and career choice were his initial 
choices ab reported four years earlier at the time 
of matriculation. The characleristic having the 
next greatest predictive value over the four-yctir 
interval was the student's bcx. The trend toward 
greater differentiation of sex roles during the un- 
dergraduate >ears was pronounced, with men 
gravitating toward the more 'masculine' careerb 
(i.e.. those that were initially preferred more by 
men than 1)\ women) and women gravitating to- 
ward the more 'feminine' careerb. The same was 
true for major field. 

. . In general, the student's career clioice 
tended to move into closer conformity with tlie 
more popular choices among his fellow btudents. 
This effect was particularly evident in the case of 
the fields of engineering, teaching, law, and busi- 
ness." (Astin and Panos, 1969, p. 132) 

In contrast to Davis and to Astin and Panos, 
Baird (1971) examined the relation between bio- 
graphical and other simple bclf-report information 
about students when they were bcnior:? and their 
actual educational activiti(;s a year later. The re- 
search was specifically designed to gain detailed 
information about the factors that cietcrmine who 
goes where to grafluate and [)rofebsi()nal school. 

The data for this study came frt»m a followupof 
a national survey of a bample of college bcniors 
who replied to a tjuestionnaire. The College Sen- 
ior Survey, in the spring of 1971 {Baird, (>lark. 
and Ilartnett, 197,3). Some 7.734 people who had 
been seniors in 94 collegcb across the country 
replied to a follow up (]uestionnaire designed to 
determine their activities a year after college. 



Analy bCb indicated that the sample included pro- 
portionately blighll) fewer minority btudents than 
did the nonrespondents. but the sample did not 
bcem to be biased in any other way, and included 
an extremely wide variety of students. 

The College Senior Survey included a great 
deal of self-reported biographical, personal, at- 
titudinal and educational information about stu- 
dents. Reports of their GRE, LSAT and MCAT 
scores were also obtained. 

The followup questionnaire ascertained stu- 
dents' educational and vocational activities. The 
criteria used were: working full-time; pursuing 
graduate study in the arts or humanities; pursuing 
graduate study in the social sciences; pursuing 
graduate study in the biological and physical sci- 
ences, attending medical school; and attending 
law school. 

Baird studied the multiple regression results 
when postcollege activities were used as criteria 
and the senior survey data were used as predic- 
tors. These analyses were made twice, first with* 
out including senior plans for the activity, and 
then including them. This was done because 
plans correlated so highly with activity. Baird's 
results for each activity are summarized below. 

If^orking full time. The results for working 
(R = .56 with plans, .40 without) indicate the var- 
ious reasons for working; poor grades, poor test 
performance, late consideration of advanced 
study, parents' education and influence, being 
married, and low self-conceptions of ability. 
Wonu n were more likely to be working rather 
than attending graduate or professional school, 
although they had better grades than men, oit the 
average. The variables suggested a life history of 
lack t»f parental and peer encouragement of edu- 
cational aspirations cither because of the stu- 
dent's sex, peers, or background, associated with 
poorer academic performance. 

Graduate work in the arts or humanities. The 
zero-order correlates of graduate work in the arts 
or humanities present a familiar picture of stu- 
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dents who rate themselves high in relevant abili- 
ties (creativity, artibtic unci writing ability) and 
low in science-related abiliticb. who have been 
rewarded for their work by faculty encourage- 
ment or grades, and who began college with a 
career in arts or humanities in mind. The multiple 
regression results for graduate work in the hu- 
manities (R = .50 with |)lans, .38 without) indicate 
the relevance of high verbal abilit>, grades, and a 
rejection of income as a basis for vocational 
choice. 

Graduate work in biological or physical science. 
The correlational results (R = .68 with plans, .53 
without) presented a picture of the future science 
graduate student as a student high in mathe- 
matical ability who wishes to contribute to knowl- 
edge, who is not particularly interested in people, 
and who gained the attention, encouragement and 
employment of the science faculty. 

The correlates of graduate study in the social 
sciences (R = .52 with plans, .33 without) indi- 
cated that the future social science graduate stu- 
dents planned an advanced degree, and were con- 
fident of their academic abilities. They also 
tended to have planned a career in social science 
as college freshmen. 

The correlates of studying law (R = .81 with 
planst .49 without) indicated that prospective law 
students tended to be bright males who came 
from families who encouraged advanced educa- 
tion. They considered advanced training rela- 
tively early, entered college with law in mind, but 
were not encouraged to seek further training by 
their colleges' faculty. They tended to have con- 
fidence in their ability and tended to voice an in- 
terest in status, prestige, and income as reasons 
for their choice of profession. 

The results (R = .84 with plans, .65 without) 
suggested that the mo.st salient correlates of going 
to medical 'ichool were an early initial choice of 
medicine, greater concern for service than money, 
and high test scores. 

The results of this study are consistent with 



earlier studies of students' career plans (Baird, 
1973; Astin and Panos, 1969; and Davis, 1965) sug- 
gesting the importance of early consideration and 
interest in a field, self-confidence in one's rele- 
vant abilities, high test scores, and academic suc- 
cess. The results have a number of implications 
for theories of vocational choice and for practical 
policies, such as encouraging certain groups to 
consider advanced study, encouraging early con- 
sideration of a variety of careers, and counsel- 
ing intervention to encourage proper curricular 
choices by students. 

These studies indicate that many students' 
career choices change during college, but most 
students who do change move to similar fields, 
such as from physics to chemistry. Simplified, 
and generalized, and ignoring many complica- 
tions, this process suggests that whether a stu- 
dent remains in a field or changes to a new one 
usually seems to depend on the congruency of the 
demands and characteristics of the field with his 
needs and characteristics. If the student's present 
field is the more congruent, the student will re- 
main in it; if another field is more congruent, the 
student will move to it. 

Students' views of their own talents seem to be 
highly related to the decision process (Holland, 
1973, has summarized some of the evidence). In 
each of these areas, students seem to seek the 
careers most in line with their characteristics. 

All of this makes the process of choosing a 
career field sound incredibly rational. In fact, 
choices are often made subconsciously, or as a 
conse(|uence of chance encounters, course sched- 
ule changes, etc. The results just described are 
general ones, applying to large groups of students. 
Many people, quite happy in their current ca- 
reers, would have difficulty giving a coherent, not 
to mention rational, account of how they chose it. 
However, even if a particular individual's choices 
may be hard to explain (Holland, 1973), there is a 
great deal of rationality in the process of changes 
of groups of students. Obviously, the chances 
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that a student would choose an appropriate career 
would be increased if the elioice were made ra- 
tionally. Unfortunately, such rationality requires 
so much knowledge about people, careers, their 
interaction and the future, that only the broadest 
sort of guidance can be provided at this time. 

Biographical information as a predictor 
of attrition in college 

The problem of school dropouts has been a con* 
cern to educators for nearly a century. Since 
Sputnik, of course, there has been great concern 
about the **loss of talent." Many people believe 
that one of society's goals should be to proviJe 
opportunities for everyone to pursue his or her 
educational goals to the fullest. The magnitude 
of this concern lias led to the development of a 
voluminous literature. One review of research lit- 
erature on dropouts found some 800 references 
published before June 1956 (Blough, 1956). A 
more recent review of studies of school dropouts 
(Varner, 1%7) referred to 149 studies or sum- 
maries. Most of these were dated in the 1960's. 
The literature concentrating on college students 
is not quite as vast, but it is still large (see the 
reviews by Eckland, 1964; Iffert, 1957; Iffert and 
Clarke, 1965; Spady, 1970; Summerskill, 1962; 
Tinto, 1975). 

In general, attrition during college is related to 
both previous academic success and academic 
ability as well as socioeconomic status, and also to 
other variables. However, the relative importance 
of these variables in various studies is difficult to 
assess because of problems of sampling, equating, 
and the range of student input on the variables. 
Research is also complicated by varying defini- 
tions of dropping out or attrition (Eckland, 1964) 
and by the multiplicity of factors involved in leav- 
ing college (Sexton, 1965). In the studies that have 
liicluded both ability and SES, there have been 
mixed results. However, it is clear that SES con- 
tinues to influence students* educational accom- 
plishment. 



A second kind of biographical variable related 
to attrition in college is the students* desire for 
the degree and interest in college work. For ex- 
ample, Trent and Medsker (1968) found that the 
single variable most predictive of dropping out of 
college (to judge from the size of the X* figures) 
was a simple question about the students* feelings 
about the importance of college. 

Bayer (1968), using a sample of 8,567 partici- 
pants in Project TALENT, studied the relation of 
thirty-eight psychological and demographic vari- 
ables to educational outcomes. For men, dropping 
out versus completing college was most strongly 
associated with ability variables, and then by 
family of procreation variables (e.g., age at which 
the student planned to be married); for females, 
the strongest associations were family of pro- 
creation variables, and then ability variables. For 
both sexes, socioeconomic status had slightly 
lower associations with dropping out. A similar 
pattern of results held for the criterion of delayed 
completion of college versus completion in five 
years, except that college commitment (plans for 
college, college plans encouraged by parents and 
peers) was the best predictor for women, and the 
second best predictor for men. 

The Folger, Astin and Bayer study (1970), de- 
scribed earlier in the section on college atten- 
dance, also examined the variables associated 
with dropping out or completing senior college. 
Ability variables were most strongly associated 
with completion of college, followed by the stu- 
dents* marital and parental status, interest vari- 
ables, temperament variables, parents' socioeco- 
nomic status, college, commitment variables, and 
ethnic and religious background variables. 

Among the very bright students followed by the 
National Merit Scholarship Corporation, Astin 
(1964) found that Merit finalists who drop out of 
college tended to come from lower SES back- 
grounds, to have lower ranks in high school, to 
plan initially to get lower college degrees, and to 
apply for fewer scholarships. (Personality test dif- 
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bucitilt collcgc-(MivininincMit*il. <uu\ piTbunal v*iri- 
able>, ah well as (liing.s thai art* uni(|uc to each 
peri*un wh«i withdraw s fnnn ct>llcgc. llowcvci . the 
must iinpurtant |)er>onal variables sccin tu he aca- 
demic achievement, family hackgniund. nuitiva- 
titmal importance uf the degree, abpiiatioiib. and 
self-concept. Seir>re|)ort questionnaires seem to 
be a usefnl device for assessinj; man) of these 
variables. 

Biographical information may help to identif) 
the potential dropout, but can it aid in attempts to 
keep the ptitential dropout from becoming an ac- 
tual dropout? One contribution that biographical 
information can make is to diagnose the particular 
reason for possibly dropping out. For example, 
different ap|;roaehes might be taken depending 
tm whether the primary reason for possibly drop- 
ping out was financial, poor study skills, family 
conflicts, lack of peer group support, choice of an 
inappropriate major, or choice of an inappropriate 
college (Knoell, 1966). By its provision of broad- 
band inl'ormaticMi, biographical data can help 
ctmnselors and administrators plan the best ap- 
proaches to help students stay in college. These 
approaches might go beyond tradititmal counsel- 
ing <see Island, 1969; Korn, 1969) or group coun- 
seling (Anderson, 1969), to include experimental 
residence groupings (e.g., Bn)wn, 1968), special 
courses, or change of college. Perhaps the provi- 
sion of reliable information al)out the realities of 
colleges could help students know what they are 
getting intt), and encourage them to adapt to col 
lege recjuirements with greater skill. 

Astin (1975) has recently attempted lo carry out 
some of tliese tasks. He presented the usual find 
ings, based on 41.000 freshmen at 358 represen- 
tative colleges, which showed that dropping out 
was predicted by b)w academic ability, poor aca- 
demic and family background, poor study habits, 
and low aspirations. However. Astin developed 
worksheets, based on these results, that adminis- 
trators can use to compute dropout proncness for 
individual students or grou[)S of students. From 



his results. Astin rcc(»n)mends a variety of admin- 
istrative actions to reduce dropout rates. These 
include, oflfering work-study pn^grams and avoid- 
ing loans, encimraging employment, especially by 
olTering on-eampus jobs, and encouraging resi- 
dcnc) in dormitories. Astin als4> found that stu- 
dent-bod) homogeneity enhances persistence; 
i.e., students are less likely to drop out if they at- 
tend a college whose other students are similar in 
religion, race, and size of their hometown. Ob- 
viously, this last finding is more difficult to use. 
\bUn makes additional recommendations con- 
cerning counseling, tuition, and facilities con- 
struction. As Astin's study indicates, there are 
ways to use research findings to influence student 
attrition in college. 

Biographical information related to 
student activism 

In the recent flood of materials about student ac- 
tivism, there have been a few large scale, com- 
petently performed empirical studies (see the 
bibliography by Altbach and Kelley, 1973). For 
example, Jansen, Winborn, and Martinsc^n (1968) 
found that background variables, simple self- 
descriptions and self-reports of behavior distin- 
guished between different types of student lead- 
ers at Indiana University. The groups included 
political action groups, residence hall leaders, 
fraternity leaders, and activities leaders. Astin 
(1968b) found that background information pre- 
dicted with some efficiency whether students 
would participate in protests against the Vietnam 
War, racial discrimination, or the policies of 
the college's administration. Furthermore, Astin 
found that demographic characteristics of the 
freshman class predicted the extent of protest on 
campuses with considerable efficiency, when the 
institution was used as the unit of analysis. Kahn 
and Bowers (1970) found that socioeconomic 
status was related to activism, but that this was 
the case only in highly selective institutions. The 
same pattern also held for the number of hours 
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ferences were also found.) Watlcy (1968) found 
that, for his sample of Merit Seliolars, initial edu- 
cational aspirations assessed in 1957 were gen« 
erally related to educational attainment in 1964 — 
e.g., among the men who eventually obtained a 
doctorate or professional degree, 100 percent had 
indicated that they planned such a degree seven 
years earlier. However, the accuracy was not high 
—42 percent of men without any degree had also 
said they planned a doctorate. Fairly sizable dif- 
ferences between the students who had obtained 
a degree and those who had not were found in 
family background variables, and in students' 
self-ratings on drive to achieve, perseverance, 
concern with scholarship, expressiveness, emo- 
tional stability, and self-understanding. Differ- 
ences on the California Psychological Inventory 
were also found. Recent studies by Chase (1968) 
as well as by Rossman and Kirk (1970) liave also 
shown withdrawal to be related to a wide variety 
of biographical variables. 

In the largest national study of attrition ever 
conducted, Astin (1972) examined various criteria 
of attrition in college. Studying a sample of 45,432 
students enrolled in 194 four-year colleges, Astin 
used information about the students gathered 
when they were freshmen to predict attrition over 
four years. Using the criteria of either "obtained 
the bachelor's degree or still enrolled," Astin 
found that self-reported high school grade point 
average was the single best predictor of per- 
sistence followed by academic test scores, sex 
(male), students' assignment of low probability to 
being married in college* being a nonsmoker, and 
not being employed during college. Of course, the 
reverse of these variables predicted dropping out. 
Astin found similar results in analyses of attrition 
in two-year colleges; he also found similar results 
when he used other criteria of attrition. 

When reviewing these studies, it is well to re- 
member that some theoretical explanations are 
needed to account for dropout, as Spady (1970) 
and Tinto (1975) have emphasized. For example. 



Spady has noted that studies of the relation of 
attitudes to attrition need to be examined care- 
ftdly. 

. . when socioeconomic and attitudinal fac- 
tors are considered simultaneously, the advan- 
tages thought to accrue to individuals with par- 
ticular kinds of attitudes do not exist indepen- 
dently of their family background. It is background 
experiences, then, that both lead to and account 
for the attitudinal differences often associated 
with attrition." (Spady, 1970, pp. 69-70) 

He then notes the interaction of the background 
and dispositions that students bring to college 
with the characteristics of the college and with 
specific college experiences. 

'The major inference to be drawn from this en- 
tire set of findings would appear to be that sur- 
vival in college is dependent largely on a clear and 
realistic set of goals and having interests that are 
compatible with the influences and expectations 
of departmental faculty and curricula. Men in 
particular, however, appear to maintain high ex- 
pectations despite the academic realities of col- 
lege life. . . . 

'in the main, then, the findings discussed here 
suggest that interpersonal relationships facilitate 
greater integration of the student into the social 
system of the college. To the extent that peer 
group norms either emphasize or denigrate aca- 
demic endeavor, they may also influence achieve- 
ment within the academic system, but this in- 
fluence is more often implied in theory than veri- 
fied empirically." (Spady, 1970, p. 72; p. 77) 

Spady then goes on to develop a theoretical 
model of dropping out, which he tested in a later 
study (Spady, 1971). This kind of theoretical work 
seems a necessary step in furthering our knowl- 
edge about dropping out, and the role played by 
background variables. Further empirical work 
may add to our stack of materials on droppingout, 
but some conceptual guides through the maze of 
results is needed. 

In summary, attrition in college is the result of 
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bocitil, c()llege-envin)nin(Mital. an<l pcrbuiial vari- 
able^, as well a^ tliingh that are unique to each 
I)er^on ^ho uitlidraw:? fri)ni college, llowevei. the 
most important perhonal variables bccin to he aca- 
demic achievement, faniily background, inoti na- 
tional importance o( the degree, aspirations, and 
self-concept. Self-report quest iunnaircb seem l<i 
be a useful device for assessing inaiiv of these 
variables. 

Biographical information may help to identif) 
the potential dropout, hut can it aid in attempts to 
keep the p«jtential dropout from becoming an ac- 
tual dropout? One contribution that biographical 
information can make is to diagnose the particular 
reason for possibly dropping out. For example, 
different approaches might be taken depending 
on whether the primary reason for possibly drop* 
ping out was financial, poor study skills, faniily 
conflicts, lack of peer group support, choice of an 
inappropriate major, or choice of an inappropriate 
college (Knoell, 1966). By its provision of broad- 
band information, biographical data can help 
counselors and administrators plan the best ap- 
proaches to help students stay in college. These 
approaches might go beyond traditional counsel- 
ing (see Island, 1969; Korn, 1969) or group coun- 
seling (Anderson, 1969), to include experimental 
residence groupings (e.g.. Brown, 1968), special 
courses, or change of college. Perhaps the provi- 
sion oi' reliable information about the realities of 
colleges could help students know what they are 
getting into, and encourage them to adapt to col 
lege requirements with greater skill. 

Astin (1975) has recently attempted to carry out 
some of these tasks. He presented the usual find 
ings, based on 41,0(X) freshmen at 358 represen- 
tative colleges, which showed that dropping out 
was predicted by low academic ability, poor aca 
demic and family background, poor study habits, 
and low aspirations. However, Astin developed 
worksheets, based on these results, that adminis- 
trators can use to compute dropout proneness for 
individual students groups of students. From 



his results. Astin rec(»mincnds a variety of admin- 
istrative actions to reduce dropout rates. These 
include: offering work-study programs and avoid- 
ing loans, encouraging employment, especially by 
fjffering on-campus jobs; and encouraging resi- 
dency in dormitories. Astin also found that stu- 
dent-bod) homogeneity enhances persistence; 
i.e., students are less likely to drop out if they at- 
tend a college whose other students are similar in 
religion, race, and si/.e of their hometown. Ob- 
viously, this last finding is more difficult to use. 
Astin makes additional recommendations con- 
cerning counseling, tuition, and facilities con- 
struction. As Astin's study indicates, there are 
ways to use research findings to influence student 
attrition in college. 

Biographical information related to 
student activism 

In the recent flood of materials about student ac- 
tivism, there have been a few large scale, com- 
petently performed empirical studies (see the 
bibliography by Altbach and Kelley, 1973). For 
example, Jansen, Winborn, and Martinson (1968) 
found that background variables, simple self- 
descriptions and self-reports of behavior distin- 
guished between different types of student lead- 
ers at Indiana University. The groups included 
political action groups, residence hall leaders, 
fraternity leaders, and activities leaders. Astin 
(1968b) found that background information pre- 
dicted with some efficiency whether students 
would participate in protests against the Vietnam 
War, racial discrimination, or the policies of 
the college's administration. Furthermore, Astin 
found that demographic characteristics of the 
freshman class predicted the extent of protest on 
campuses with considerable efficiency, when the 
institution was used as the unit of analysis. Kahn 
and Bowers (1970) found that socioeconomic 
status was related to activism, but that this was 
the case only in highly selective institutions. The 
same pattern also held for the number of hours 
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spent studying, grades, and majoring in social 
science or humanities. Bcin^c *'iiitellec:tually ori- 
ented" was related to activism in colleges at all 
levels of selectivity. 

Baird (1970) used many of the types of bio* 
graphical information reviewed in this mono- 
graph. Using a scale of degree of activism, Baird 
found that students exhibiting many behaviors 
one w'ould classify as "activism" were cliarac* 
terized by: self*ratings describing themselves as 
socially ascendent and capable, socially sensitive 
and gregarious, aesthetically talented and inde- 
pendent; life goals concerned with holding power 
and directing others, helping and community serv» 
ice, and intellectual activity; high school non- 
academic achievements, in every area, especially 
leadership; and interest, potential, competency, 
and personality scales suggesting social and lead- 
ership abilities, writing and artistic talent, and 
self-asserlivencss. 

Flacks (1970) reviewed the empirical evidence 
concerning the social bases of activism, and came 
to several conclusions: 

■ Movement participants tend to be recruited 
from the most selective universities and colleges; 
the highest incidence of offcampus and oncampus 
protest activity has occurred at major state and 
private universities and prestigious liberal arts 
colleges. (This may be because such institutions 
attract or select **protest'prone" students^ 

■ Student protesters are rarely recruited from 
among those with below average grades; there is 
some tendency for those with high grades to be 
disproportionately represented in protest activity. 

■ In terms of aptitudes and interests, activitists 
tend to be more **academic" than nonactivists. 
(Perhaps a better way of putting this is that ac- 
tivists are more intellectually oriented. Activists 
do not always liold traditional academic values.) 

■ Activists are disproportionately recruited from 
a particular social background: they are the sons 
and daughters of high-income families, in which 
both parents have at least four years of college 



and tend to be employed in occupations for which 
advanced educational attainment is a primary req- 
uisite. 

■ The typical activist's family is (juite secular; 
however, a significant minority of activists come 
from families with a strong religious orientation. 

■ The typical activist's parents are politically lib- 
eral; the proportion of activists who have **con- 
verted" from a background of conservatism is 
({uite small, as is the proportion who have parents 
who are themselves left-wing or liberal activists. 

■ The religious secularism and political liberal- 
ism characteristic of activist families are expres- 
sions of an underlying cluster of values articulated 
by parents and shared by their activist offspring. 

■ Activists tend to come from homes in which 
a relatively democratic and eiiualitarian child- 
rearing ideology was emphasized; there is little 
evidence, however, for the popular view that stu- 
dent protest is related to parental ()ver«permis- 
siveness or indulgence. 

■ Although the prototypic background of student 
activists is the **educated humanist" family, fac- 
tors other than family background are also im- 
portant in determining recruitment to the move- 
ment, and forms of participation in it. 

Although Flacks was not concerned with the 
issue of biographical information, it is apparent 
that many of his conclusions are based on bio- 
graphical data. It may be that it is not possible to 
understand the roots of activism without bio* 
graphical information. 

It is difHcult to suggest possible uses of such 
analyses. It might be possible to use this informa- 
tion to identify possible activists, but the idea of 
barring students of this type would be abhorent to 
many college officials. Furthermore, such stu- 
dents would be inclined to attend selective col- 
leges, be intellectually oriented, come from lib- 
eral, educated, and humanist families, and have 
unusual potentials for leadership; and these are 
just the sorts of students many colleges look for 
and that society needs. 
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Section Hi: The prediction of 

creative and high level accomplishment 

with biographical 

and self-report information 

People have been concerned with the prediction 
of creativity and high level accomplishment for 
many years. Thousands of years ago, the Chinese 
developed the imperial examination system in an 
effort to find people who would be outstanding of- 
ficials and ministers of the state. More recently, 
researchers have undertaken a wide variety of 
studies to determine the antecedents of high level 
accomplishment in science, writing, creative arts, 
and leadership. This review summarizes some of 
this research, and shows that there is evidence 
that creativity and high level accomplishment can 
be predicted with some success, even if we do not 
have a complete understanding of the processes 
of creativity and achievement. Much of this re- 
search has been conducted with samples of col- 
lege students and professionals working in in- 
dustry. 

Consequently, since our major interest is in re- 
gard to what the research findings suggest might 
be done to improve educational admissions, our 
argument will have to be somewhat indirect. How- 
ever, many of the cfuestions that apply to admis- 
sions have been addressed in research in other 
areas. Their results are more relevant than they 
might at first appear to be. The material reviewed 



here is concerned with biographical and other 
simple predictors of creativity and high level per- 
formance. Studies of the creative process (Golann, 
1%3) or of the personality of persons who achieve 
at high levels (recently reviewed by Delias and 
Gaier, 1970) are, of course, very valuable in our 
search for the bases of high level accomplish- 
ment, but this review concentrates on biograph- 
ical or background information about previous ac- 
tivities and accomplishments. Without attempting 
to cite all the comparative success of studies 
using different classes of variables to predict high 
level accomplishment, we simply assert that, from 
the current evidence, the conclusion of Taylor and 
Holland (1964) still stands: biographical informa- 
tion is consistently the best predictor of creative 
and high level performance. Further, information 
about the biographical precursors and the devel- 
opment of accomplishment could lead to changes 
in personal, educational, or organizational prac- 
tices that would foster greater accomplishment. 

This reviev. also concentrates on studies of real- 
life criteria of accomplishment, following the 
guidelines of MacKinnon (1962). These include: 
originality, uniqueness, or statistical rarity; ad- 
aptation to reality, aiding in the achievement of 
some real-life goal, such as a scientific or aes- 
thetic problem; and sustained activity leading to 
the development, evaluation, and elaboration of 
an original idea. Studies based on such criteria as 
having a ^'creative" profile on a personality test, 
or other arbitrary classifications devised by a re- 
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searcher receive less attention. 

Biographical inventoricH of earlier activity and 
accomplishment have been related to creativity 
and high level accomplishment in several popula- 
tions: college students, high school students, sci- 
entists, and professional people (professors, doc- 
tors, lawyers, and so on). These studies will be 
reviewed in the sections that follow. They are 
presented here as evidence for the power of 
measures of accomplishment at one level to pre- 
dict accomplishment at another. Their relevance 
for college admissions decision-making will be 
discussed in the final section. 

College students 

Creativity and high level accomplishment among 
students has been examined in many studies. As 
a natural outgrowth of their concern for identify- 
ing talent, the National Merit Scholarship Cor- 
poration reported a series of studies concerned 
with high level accomplishment. These studies 
found many significant relationships between bio- 
graphical information and achievement in college. 
"Achievement'' measures consisted of such state- 
ments as: **Had a scientific or scholarly paper pub- 
lii^.ied (or in press) in a scientific or professional 
journal," "Received an award for acting, playwrit- 
ing or other phase of drama," "Was editor or fea- 
ture writer for collegiate paper, annual, magazine, 
or anthology, etc.," "Composed music which has 
been given at least one public performance," 
**Won a prize or award in an art competition, 
painting, sculpture, ceramics, etc.," "Organized 
a college political group or campaign." Scales 
were developed for six areas: science, art, music, 
leadership, drama, and writing. In studies by Hol- 
land and Nichols (1964), and Nichols and Holland 
(1963), nearly every major test that has been sug- 
gested for the prediction of accomplishment was 
used in the predictor battery, including person- 
ality scales of all sorts, interest measures, as- 
sessments of cognitive styles, "creativity tests," 
and high level ability tests. The best predictor of 



accomplishment in college was accomplishment 
in the same area in high school, as measured by 
simple check lists of nonacademic achievements, 
(Similar results have been found in a large sample 
study of more typical students, Baird, 1969a,) 
Other National Merit studies by Roberts (1%5) 
and Nichols (1966) studied the item correlates of 
high level accomplishment. Roberts developed 
scales for six areas of accomplishment: science, 
art, writing, music, leadership, and speech (as 
defined by the same sort of items described 
earlier). In general, more achievers in each area 
endorsed the items expressing interest, activity, 
or competence in each area than did the non- 
achievers. These items tended to be directly re- 
lated to the kinds of accomplishments later ex- 
hibited in college. As Roberts states: "Many of 
the items in each scale were directly content- 
related to the area of criterion achievement, and 
a fair number were related to other specific areas 
of activity and achievement," For example, in the 
science scale, more than half the positive pre- 
dictors were "direct indicators of scientific activ- 
ity or interest and several others may be *techno- 
logical' in nature (for example, photography, 
nature collections)," Nichols' correlations also 
indicated that previous behaviors were generally 
the best predictors of high level accomplishment 
in both a Merit sample and a sample representing 
a broad range of talent, (Biographical information 
about previous accomplishments was a better pre- 
dictor than the personality, interest, or ability 
scales that Nichols also used in his study,) Similar 
National Merit studies reached similar conclu- 
sions (Holland, 1961; Holland and Astin, 1962), 

Other studies, usmg large samples of average 
students, have shown that scales measuring high 
school nonacademic accomplishment are the best 
predictors of later accomplishment in college and 
have sufficiently high correlations to be of prac- 
tical use (Richards, Holland, and Lutz, 1967; 
Holland and Richards, 1965, 1967; Richards and 
Lutz, 1968; Baird, 1969a), Ability, personality, and 
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interest measure^ were generally poor prediclorb 
in these studies. 

The need for nieasureb of out-of clabb accom- 
plishment in addition to measures of academic ac- 
Ci>mpHshment is evidenced b> the fact that, in all 
thcbe btiidieb, there wab little relation between 
gr?,des, academic ability as measured by test 
scores, and later accomplishment. The need is 
further emphasized by the work i»f Wallacli aiiA 
Wing (1969) who replicated these studies in their 
study of Duke University students in which little 
relationship between academic and nonacademic 
achievement was found using methods other tlian 
correlations. Baird (1968) similarly compared 
bright and average students and found little av- 
erage difference in tlieir nonacademic accom- 
plishments. Elton and Shevel (1969) further clari- 
fied the issue by examining individual items on 
six scales of accomplishment and finding that 
some out-of-class accomplishments were related 
to measures of academic talent but about an equal 
number showed a negative or no relationship. The 
same lack of relation was found by Holland and 
Richards, 1965, 1967; Richards, Holland, and 
Lutz, 1967: Richards and Lutz, 1968; Baird, 
1969a, b; and the American College Testing Pro- 
gram, 1973. 

H igh school students 

The studies of high school students provide some- 
what indirect evidence of the power of measures 
of previous accomplishment to predict later ac- 
complishment. They are reviewed here because 
they s1m)W that previous activity and experiences 
are also related to later accomplishment, as well 
as earlier accomplishment. Long term activity 
and interest in an ,'rea may not result in publicly 
recognizable accomplishments, but they do show 
that behaviors consistent with later accomplish- 
ment are important; accomplishment does nut ap- 
pear overnight. Tiylor, Cooley, and Niclson (1963) 
applied a biograpuical (picstionnaire, developed 
on NASA scientists and which concentrated on 



previous activit) and accomplishments, to high 
school students participating in a National Sci- 
ence Foundation summer program. Using ratings 
of the creativity of tlie students' research per- 
formance as the criteria, the biograpliical ((ues- 
tionnaire proved to he the best overall predictor. 

Schaefer and Anastasi (1968), and Anastasi and 
Schaefer (1969), developed biographical inventory 
ke>s against criteria of creative accomplishment 
among high scliool boys and girls. Separate keys 
were developed for science and for art and crea- 
tive writing. They were cross-validated in second 
criterion groups. Cross-validated validity coeffi- 
cients among the hoys were .35 and .64 for the 
science and art-writing scales, respectively. For 
girls, art and writing were predicted in a cross- 
validation with correlations of .34 and .55, re- 
spectively. Using a similar biographical inventory 
and the same sample, Schaefer (1969) was able 
to predict creative performance in art for boys 
(.65), writing for girls (.55), and, in combination 
with personality scales, science for boys (.48), and 
art for girls (.55). In their discussion of the con- 
tents of these scales, Anastasi and Schaefer 
(1969) pointed to tlie common characteristics of 
high performing adolescents (with some support 
from other studies). These were: continuity and 
pervasiveness of interest in ihe students' chosen 
field; prevalence of unusual, novel, and diverse 
experiences; and the educational superiority of 
the students' family background. The first point 
deserves some reemphasis. Two recent studies 
(Baird, 1968, 1969b) indicate that accomplishment 
often begins in adolescence or before in explora- 
tory activity, often resulting in recognized achieve- 
ment. Baird and Richards (1968) and Baird (1969b) 
found that such accomplishment seldom begins in 
college; there are few "late bloomers.'* The great 
majority of students who sliow accomplishments 
in college showed similar activities in high school. 
Anastasi and Schaefer (1969) point out: 

"Typically, th^ highly creative adolescent girl 
in this study had manifested an absorbing interest 
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in her field .since c-liildliood and her creative ae- 
tivitie:5 had received recognition through exhibi- 
tions, publication, prices, or awards. Her initial 
interest was thus reinforced and reinforced earlv 
in life by persons in anthority, such as parents and 
elementary school teachers. The continuity of 
creative achievement over time is corroborated bv 
the findings of other investigations, notai)ly Mel- 
son's (1966. 1967) research with collejie women, 
the surveys of National Merit Scholarship finalists 
(Holland and Astin, 1962; Michols and Holland, 
1963), and our own esriier study of creative lii^h 
school boys (Scluiefer and Anastasi. 1968)." 

Similar results are reported in studies of induii- 
trial, scientific, aiui professional samples, as re- 
viewed below. 

Predicting creativity ' 

and high level accomplishments 

among scientists and other adult groups 

from biographical records 

of accomplishment a nd a c t iin'ty 

Biographical variables dealing with past accom- 
plishments, past uoti>it>, and interest similar to 
those just described have been found to charac- 
terize scientists who have demonstrated a high 
level of accomplishnieni. For example. Roe (1952) 
found many unusual biographical characteristics 
of scientists in her sample. Kulberj: and Owens 
(1960) and Morrisson, Owens, Glennon, and Al- 
bright \J962) found that biographical information 
correlated v.»th the creativity, professional inter- 
est, and research competence of (?ngineers and 
scientists. Albright and (riennon (1961) found that 
biographical variables distinguished between su- 
pervisory and research oriented scientists at all 
levels of a laboratory organization. Smith, Al- 
bright, and Clennon (1961) also found that bio- 
graphical information predicted rated scientific 
competence, rated creativity, and nund)er of pat- 
ents within a group of research scientists. These 
three criteria were predicted in a cross-validation 
.sample with correlations o( .61, -52, and .52. re- 



spectively. The content of the items suggests high 
self-confidence and high self-conception. '"This 
interpretation is reinforced by the fre(iuency with 
which the high criterion groups say that they: 
have more readily taken advantage of opportu li- 
lics presented them: consider their achievements 
thus far to be greater than those of others with 
the ^ame education: work more (juiekly than 
others; and prefer to have many things *on th.e 
fire' simultaneously." It might be noted fliat this 
description was based primarily on answers to 
factual questions about the scientists' acct)m- 
plishments. Chambers (1964) used both biograph- 
ical and personality test variables to study creativ- 
ity in chemists and psychologists. Three per- 
sonality scales and 16 biographical items were 
significantly related to the criterion of creativity. 
Compared to their less creative colleagues, the 
more creative scientists more often had fathers 
who were professional men, graduated from high 
school earlier, spent more hours per week (more 
than 50) in study and research in graduate schol, 
published more articles then, and more often met 
their graduate school expenses by scholarships 
and fellowships than by part-time work. 

McDermid (1965) found that biographical vari- 
ables were the best predictors of supervisory and 
peer ratings of high level (in this case, creative) 
performance. McDermid also used personality 
tests (the California Psychological Inventory and 
the Adjective Check List), an interest test (The 
Vocational Preference Inventory), a high level in- 
telligence test (Concept Mastery Test), the Social 
In.sight Test, and Welsh Figure Preference Test. 
All these tests had been used in other studies of 
creativity, but were not useful in McDermid's 
sample of engineering personnel. McDermid con- 
cludes: **The correlations obtained in this study 
between paper and pencil tests and the criteria 
of (jreativity were so low as to be virtually useless 
for predictive pur|)oses; biographical data, on the 
otlier hand, proved to be significant as predictors 
of both supervisory and peer ratings of creativity. 
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This finding, of course, is quite consistent with 
the practical dictum that the best predictor of 
future performance is past performance. . . 

Taylor and Ellison (1967) summarized eight 
years of work on the identification of biographical 
predictors of scientific performance. In the last 
NASA scientist samples the cross-validated corre- 
lations with ratings of creativity were .41, with 
the number of publications .62, and with GS level 
.72. The factors in the Taylor and Ellison study 
were consistent both with other studies of ac- 
complishment in science and the studies of stu- 
dents just summarized. For the highly performing 
scientists, as for the students, the tendency was 
to have a conception of themselves as capable of 
high level professional performance, to be in- 
dependent of others' opinions, be greatly dedi- 
cated to their work, to work very hard, to have 
clear ideas of their goals (which they set at a high 
level), and to be intellectually oriented — a trait 
that developed early in adolescence. 

Finally, Munday and Davis (1974) have shown 
that biographical accomplishment scales ad- 
ministered in high school predicted adult ac- 
complishment six years later. The adult accom- 
plishment measures included such items as: 
**was author or coauthor of scholarly or scientific 
article accepted for publication in a popular or 
professional journal or presented as a public lec- 
ture," ^'received an award for acting or some 
other phase of drama,'* ''sold one or more works 
of art to collectors, museums, or the general pub- 
lic," **won a literary award or prize for creative 
writing," ^'composed or arranged music which 
was publicly performed," and *'been a candidate 
for election to school board, city, county, or state 
office/' 

The median correlation between the high school 
accomplishment scales and the corresponding 
adult scales was »25 for men and .26 for women 
when graduates and nongraduates are combined. 
In contrast, the median correlation between high 
school grades and adult accomplishments was .03 




for men and .00 for women, and the median corrc* 
lation between ACT composite scores and adult 
accomplishments was .06 for men and .10 for 
women. The median correlation between college 
grades and adult accomplishments was .09 for 
all students combined. This study is important 
because it shows the long range validity of the 
biographical accomplishment scales, even after 
the intervention of college and work, and illus- 
trates, again, their superiority over other meas- 
ures. 

In summary, the studies we have reviewed sup- 
port the conclusions reached by Baird (1969a): 

**There is some consensus, then, that students 
who later achieve ... (in creative activity, as well 
as academic activity) have engaged in activities 
and developed skills related to that area, have 
conscious goals and desires to achieve in that 
area, and describe themselves as having ability 
in that area. 

**. . . The achiever . . . has a history of activities 
and achievements related to his present achieve- 
ment. He is motivated to achieve in this area and 
accurately assesses his own talents. Perhaps 
rather than attempting to develop new scales to 
describe some universal creative mind, psycholo- 
gists should concentrate on the development of 
more accurate and reliable measures of past ac- 
tivities, goals, and self-description." 

These results and those of the student samples 
suggest that measures of accomplishment could 
he used for the early identification of students 
with the potential for high level accomplishment, 
and as one of the bases for selecting students for 
special programs. In most of these studies, bio- 
graphical information about past accomplishment 
was the best predictor of later performance, bet- 
ter than ability, interest or personality tests, sug- 
gesting the power of these variables for particular 
purposes. 
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This finding, of course, is quite consistent with 
the practical dictunj that the best predictor of 
future performance is pabt performance 

Taylor and Ellison (1967) summarized eight 
Years of work on the identification of biographical 
predictors of scientific performance. In the last 
NASA scientist samples the cross-validated corre- 
lations with ratings of creativity were .41, with 
the number of publications .62, and with OS level 
,72. The factors in the Taylor and Ellison study 
were consistent both with other studies of ac- 
complishment in science and the studies of stu- 
dents just summarized. For the highly performing 
scientists, as for the students, the tendency was 
to have a conception of themselves as capable of 
high level professional performance, to be in- 
dependent of otiiers' opinions, be greatly dedi- 
cated to their work, to work very hard, to have 
clear ideas of their goals (which they set at a high 
level), and to be intellectually oriented — a trait 
that developed early in adolescence. 

Finally, Munday and Davis (1974) have shown 
that biographical accomplishment scales ad- 
ministered in high school predicted aduh ac- 
complishment six years later. The adult accom- 
plishment measures included such items as; 
**was author or coauthor of scholarly or scientific 
article accepted for publication in a popular or 
professional journal or presented as a public lec- 
ture," ^'received an award for acting or some 
other phase of drama,** **sold one or more works 
of art to collectors, museums, or the general pub- 
lic," **won a literary award or prize for creative 
writing,** "composed or arranged music which 
was publicly performed,** and "been a candidate 
for election to school board, city, county, or state 
office.'* 

The median correlation between the highschool 
accomplishment scales and the corresponding 
adult scales was .25 for men and .26 for women 
when graduates and nongraduates are combined. 
In contrast, the median correlation between high 
school grades and adult accomplishments was .03 



for men and .00 for women, and the median corre- 
lation between ACT composite scores and adult 
accomplishments was .06 for men and .10 for 
women. The median correlation between college 
grades and adult accomplisliments was .09 for 
all students combined. Tliis study is important 
because it shows the long range vahdity of the 
biographical accomplishment scales, even after 
tlie intervention of college and work, and illus- 
trates, again, their superiority over other meas- 
ures. 

In summary, the studies we have reviewed sup- 
port the conclusions reached by Baird (1969a): 

"There is some consensus, then, that students 
who later achieve ... (in creative activity, as well 
as academic activity) have engaged in activities 
and developed skills related to that area, have 
conscious goals and desires to achieve in that 
area, and describe themselves as having ability 
in that area. 

**. . . The achiever . . . has a history of activities 
and achievements related to his present achieve- 
ment. He is motivated to achieve in this area and 
accurately assesses his own talents. Perhaps 
rather than attempting to develop new scales to 
describe some universal creative mind, psycholo- 
gists should concentrate on the development of 
more accurate and reliable measures of past ac- 
tivities, goals, and self-description." 

These results and those of the student samples 
suggest that measures of accomplishment could 
he used for the early identification of students 
with the potential for high level accomplishment, 
and as one of the bases for selecting students for 
special programs. In most of these studies, bio- 
graphical information about past accomplishment 
was the best predictor of later performance, bet- 
ter than ability, interest or personality tests, sug- 
gesting the power of these variables for particular 
purposes. 
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Some questions about direct assessment of 
biographical accomplishment scales 

We have just seen the power of biographical ac- 
complishment information to predict subsequent 
high level accomplishment. The studies just re- 
viewed indicate that tliis information i& consider- 
ably more useful than must other kindb of infor- 
mation. However, before one considers using 
these kinds of data in practice we need to answer 
three (luestions about it: Can we believe students' 
reports? Can measures be constructed that meet 
standard psychometric criteria? Huw could such 
measures he used in real-life selection, place- 
ment, or guidance situations? 

• Can ive believe students* reports? As the earlier 
review of the validity of self-reported accomplish- 
ments (iMaxey and Ormsby, 1971) and the review 
of the accuracy of self-reported grades indicated, 
students* rcportb of their high level accomplish- 
ments can be believed. The validity of questions 
about past accomplishments appears useful 
enough for the decisions and actions that they 
could be used for. 

• Can biographical measures of accomplishment 
be made psycho metrically adequate? The studies, 
of the scalcb developed by the National Merit 
Scholarship Program (Nichols and Holland, 1963), 
the research on more typical college students 
(Richards, Holland, and Lutz, 1967; Richards and 
Lutz, 1968). and the operational work of the 
American College Testing Program (ACT Tech- 
nical Report, 1973) show that biographical ac- 
complislinient scales can be constructed with 
adectuate reliability. Occasional skewness in the 
scales does not present a serious limitation (Hol- 
land and Richards, 1967). The validity of the 
scales does not seem to be affected by restrictions 
of range on academic talent (Holland and Rich- 
ards, 1967: Baird, 1969a). The validity of the 
scales, discussed herein earlier, also indicates 
the psychometric adecjuacy of the scales. All of 
the results may be underestimates because of 



the brevity of the scales used in these studies. 
In short, it appears that biographical accomplish- 
ment scales can be constructed that meet stan- 
dard psychometric requirements. 
• Can biographical accomplishment scales be 
used in practice? Biographical accomplishment 
measures have seldom been used in real-life 
studies of the selection of college or graduate 
students, and hence there are few guidelines for 
the person who would like to make use of these 
variables. Several industrial studies provide some 
stimulating suggestions, but they are few and far 
between. Certainly, very few, if any, colleges or 
graduate departments have made past extra- 
academic accomplishment the most importaru 
basis of their selection procedures. However, a 
study by Baird and Richards (1968) simulates 
what would happen if various selection pro- 
cedures were followed for admission to college. 
This study suggests some of the practical prob- 
lems of using accomplishment data in selection 
decisions. The authors compared the results if: 
only academic criteria were used to admit stu- 
dents to college; only criteria based on previous 
creative accomplishment in each of six areas 
were used; a nd bot h academic and creative ac- 
complishment were used. A close examination of 
the results shows that an educational institution 
cannot have everything. For example, if an insti- 
tution selected students only for high level ac- 
complishment rather than for grades, it would in- 
crease its dropout rate. However, an institution 
could still make use of nonacademic predictors 
of creative accomplishment. For example, as 
Baird and Richards suggest, . . a college could 
decide which areas of achievement it wished to 
emphasize; that is, whether it preferred more or 
fewer students with potentials for achievement in 
leadership or science, art or writing, speech and 
drama or music.*' 

A college or graduate schooPs choice of a par- 
ticular selection strategy is a function of the out- 
comes it values most. Institutions must choose the 
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Lutz, 1968), and the operational work of the 
American College Testing Program (ACT Tech- 
nical Report, 1973) show that biographical ac- 
coniplishnient scales can be constructed with 
adequate reliability. Occasional skewness in the 
scales does not present a serious limitation (Hol- 
land and Richards, 1967). The validity of the 
scales does not seem to be affected by restrictions 
of range on academic talent (Holland and Rich- 
ards, 1967: Baird, 1969a). The validity of the 
scales, discussed herein earlier, also indicates 
the psychometric adequacy of the scales. All of 
the results niay be underestimates because of 



the brevity of the scales used in these studies. 
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ment scales can be constructed that meet stan- 
dard psychometric requirements. 
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used in practice? Biographical accomplishment 
measures have seldom beeii used in real-life 
studies of the selection of college or graduate 
students, and hence there are few guidelines for 
the person who would like to make use of these 
variables. Several industrial studies provide some 
stimulating suggestions, but they are few and far 
between. Certainly, very few, if any, colleges or 
graduate departments have made past extra- 
academic accomplishment the most importafu 
basis of their selection procedures. However, a 
study by Baird and Richards (1968) simulates 
what would happen if various selection pro- 
cedures were followed for admission to college. 
This study suggests some of the practical prob- 
lems of using accomplishment data in selection 
decisions. The authors compared the results if: 
only academic criteria were used to admit stu- 
dents to college; only criteria based on previous 
creative accomplishment in each of six areas 
were used; aridLbolh academic and creative ac- 
complishment were used. A close examination of 
the results shows that an educational institution 
cannot have everything. For example, if an insti- 
tution selected students only for high level ac- 
complishment rather than for grades, it would in- 
crease its dropout rate. However, an institution 
could still make use of nonacademic predictors 
of creative accomplishment. For example, as 
Baird and Richards suggest, . . a college could 
decide which areas of achievement it wished to 
emphasize; that is, whether it preferred more or 
fewer students with potentials for achievement in 
leadership or science, art or writing, speech and 
drama or music." 

A college or graduate school's choice of a par- 
ticular selection strategy is a function of the out- 
comes it values most. Institutions must choose the 
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relative value of ohtainiti*:; a ^HMip of ^tu(l('t1t^ 
who will attain In^h ^raclr>: a jinHip of sIiuKmU^ 
wlui will achieve in the ac ( ornpli^hnu^nt area^ it 
ii? interested in: a i^ronp tif ^liulenls wlu) \Nill \u*[ 
drop out. or some other jjrotip of ^t^ldeMt^ that it 
values. While an institution ( an ohtain a student 
hody that will shovs various proporti(M1^ nf the^e 
outcomes, it would he hard pre^^ed lo find <iti in- 
cominiz jiroup of studenl^ that i^ de^irahh* in 
every \va>. On the other hand, a tollejie or j^radu- 
ate department can c)l)taiti a «:roup ^tudents 
v\h(> vsill he ali<:ned more closely \>ith its purposes 
and p)nls. 

Implications of these results 

More and more students dela> entr> to collejie 
after hi^h school, leave college for a few years, 
and seek utuisual work or other ex|)erienc;es (hir- 
in«: their hreaks fnun their studies- In addition, 
more students work during (ollege. and more 
older students are entering colleges. Man> of 
these students have had educationally valuable 
experiences outside the tiassrooni. for which 
the> receive no credit. Maii> colleges have also 
begun a wide variety of off campus programs of 
independent study. wc»rk experieruc, and public 
service, and st) on. In this wa>. man> students 
have opportuniti(^s to develop and dcmotistrate 
talents tlicy would not otherwise have had. 

(riearl). tests atid traditioiitd undergraduate 
transcripts do not provide ade(iuatc uhmus of 
recognition for these kitids of leartiitig and at- 
( omplishnient. For these reasons, it is important 
to iuid ways ti» assess the a( ( omf>lishMients of 
students. 

A second purpose in assessing stitdents' a( • 
complishntents is to sclei i students who are Iik(dy 
to he pro(hictive. to he creative, to provide leader- 
ship. ut)d to make a contribution to their fields. 
Man) adrnissiotis (cmunitlecs, faced with large 
numbers of applicants atui dwindlitig funds, feel 
the tu-ed for some wa> to assess the high level 
noninstitution spotKsored m ( otnplishtuents of 



students, riiev vv isii to have some vvay (»f selet ting 
stiidetits vvho will be iHitst<mding students and 
who will cventualK (ontribut(; mo>t to so<ietv. 
.Vs the review of research indic<it(*s. the mi»st ef- 
ficient information for predicting future accom- 
plisluuents is d<ita on {)revious aLcomplishments. 
The studies reviewed show that the best predic* 
tors of futtire high level, real-life accotuplishmeni 
in writing. seietiLc. art. ttuisie, and leadership are 
similar aceoniplisbnuMits, all)eit at a lower level, 
in previotis vears. In fact, as with all other Ix - 
havi(»ral and seientihe predit tioti. which is l)ased 
<m the consistency of the same or situilar phe* 
nomena over time, the studies itidieate that up to 
now the most effeetive [)redictor of high level 
aeconiplishnient is clearly past high level be* 
haviors of the sartic or similar types. Feophr who 
have been outstanding in a wide variety of areas 
in science, literature, creative arts, and public 
affairs have been showti to have had accomplish- 
ments in those areas in their college years. The 
institution that wishes to have graduates vvho will 
he otrtstanding iti their fields in the future might 
well consider the previitjis accomplishments of 
their applicants. To date, itifortuatioti about past 
aceomplishmetits has proved to be a far better 
predictor of high level accomplishment than 
nuMsiires of ability, interests, or personality. As 
the review als.i indicates, scales <)f real-life ac- 
cimiplishment^ tan be constructed that are reli- 
able, iisabh*. and seldom fakeih They (.an be used 
in seleition decisiotts iti a variety of ways. They 
SI em particularly tjsefcil when there is a need to 
as.scss talents somewhat renmved from academic 
ability, such as artistic capacity, nnisieal skill, 
ability U* write expressively and forcefully, dra- 
matic power, and the itituition needed to devi^se 
ti scientific experiment. As these examples sug- 
gest, the ass(;ssment of talent is nu>re difficult in 
sotne areas than in othets and. conse(piently. the 
predictive power of the variables will vary from 
area to area. In any case, these tneasures catnmt 
re[)la( e measures of academic talent: they simply 
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\Nritt(*ii (|ueMi»)nntiirc ilcnus iImi are often in- 
( hided lib an afterthniiKlit. It i.s tlirrei'ore Mir[Jti>' 
ing that tlie bio«:ra|)hical iteitus do a> v\ell a.s tno.st 
of the testb. The beeond point tiMt ap[nirentl> 
.simple information tan tap tlie^triti ture of pb\ c ho- 
h)gi(tal domains about well a^ te>t>. a> Norri> 
and Katz foiitid. If the btriK ture of a p.s)c liologit al 
domain i.s not ttdierent and well integrated* it 
unlikely that either .simple self-e>timateb or Icbtb 
will find it. If a tharatteribtic lb not an imptirtant 
part of a domain, it prohahl) will have few cor- 
relatcb with other \ariahleb. If it i> ini[jortant« it 
should have nuiiierons correlates, and, it seems 
probable, bboiild be »isses.sable l)> relativel) .sim- 
ple self-re port b or si tuple eblimateb. 

In sum, the evidence leads- one to toiu.Iiide, 
with Dolliver (1969k Whilne> (1969), and Holland 
and Lut/. ( 1968). tliat there seeiub no justifitalion 
for the long-btanditig biob agaiiibt expressed 
ehoice in favor of te.sts. The [)ractieal itnplication.s 
o( tbib (otulubioii will be di.stnb.sed later in thib 
section. 

Apart from their c*ornparati\e \ (did it), bow pre- 
dictive are expresbetl dioiieb? \Vbitne>'b recent 
review (1969) (d" this i|UestioiK pre\ioUbI> cited, 
brings together the relevant evidence from the 
large scale longitudinal studies (N > .3,000) thai 
bear on expressed c hoi( e (the Strong study and 
the ('otdey studies have already been men- 
tioned). A large stndy of college graduates con- 
tlutled by the National S( letue lM)Utidation ( 1963) 
found that. f(»r .'^2 occupations, the tiu'dian per- 
( enlage of graduates trmpIo>ed oi teai hing in the 
area of their major field two years later was U) 
percent ft>r men and 29 pcrienl for women. The 
majors varied greatly in stcdjility fiom 91 percent 
in pharmacy for men and 91 pen ent in edut ation 
foi women to 4 percent in pbiIobo[)hy for men and 
two percent in religion for womcwi. In contrast. 
Sharf) atui Krasnegor (1966) f*dlowe*i another 
large sample of college graduates, and found that 
74 pc^rcent of the nieu ami B3 percent of the 
women wc^re employed in their major held area 



live years after graduation. The dibcrepanc) in 
ihese results [)rol)ahly results from the smaller 
number of Ctitegoties used by Sharp and Kias- 
negur. Uathcr than the indi\idual majors used by 
the National Science Foundation, they ubed nine 
groups of majors — e.g.. bumanitieb and arts, 
health, natural scic^nee, etc. Thus, the postgrad- 
uate careers of college graduates beem to be fairly 
stable. These figures agree reasonably well with 
those (lc!velc»pecl by Slocuiu (1974) for professional, 
technical, and managerial workers. (However, 
jobs based on less educati«>n generally are less 
stable.) 

Studies by f'lanagan. et al. (1966) indicated 
that vc»cational choice gradually seemed to be- 
come more stable as students progressed through 
high school. (Theories «)f vocali»)nal clevelo|)nient 
such as Super's, and Hoseidjerg's w»)ulcl predict 
such a result, of course). The average consistency 
for 30 listcici occu[)atioiis in the twelfth grade 
when c oiu[)arecl to those listed one year later was 
only 28 percent fcjr men and 40 nercent for 
women. However, as repcjrted earlier. Cooley's 
study of the same data divided these occupations 
into six categcjries and found a .54 perc ent stabil- 
ity over the fcjur years of high school. 

I'sing atu)ther research strategy at the college 
level. Astin and Panos (1969) studied the voca- 
tional choices of 3.821 subjects over four years of 
college. They grtrnfjed 40 career choices into 12 
categ*>ries. and deveb>|)ed multi|)Ie correlations to 
predict final t areer choice from a wide variety of 
biogiaphical information. The correlations ranged 
from .23 to ..53. Freshman expressed choice was 
the best predic tor for seven categt)ries and second 
best for the remaining five. (Major field choice 
was the best predictor for three of tlu)se cate- 
gtiries. degree goal for two. and sex for one.) 'I be 
results of these varied studies suggest that self- 
expressed choice becomes a better and nujre 
stable luedictor of vocational behavic^r as [leople 
bcM ome older. The results also suggest that the 
predictive power of cx|)ressed clioice varies with 
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relative valur of nl)Uiinini:: a <:n»iip uf students 
who will atUiiti high f:ra<lrh; a j:rou[j of students 
who will athirvc in the ai toin[)lii»liincMl arca^ it 
is intrrc^tctl in: a «:ruii[» of >tu(ifnt;i \vho uill not 
tirop out. or sonir other •iroup uf stlldcnt^ that it 
value;;. While an institution (an obtain a htutient 
hotly that will show \arioiis [>ro[)orti(H)b of these 
outet)nies, it would he harti pressed lo fuui an in- 
eoniinfi }sroup of students that is desirahle in 
every wa>. On the other hand, a coilcfie or <:radu- 
ate department can ohtain a iirou\} of students 
who will he aiijined nit>re elosely with its juirposes 
and {xoals. 

Implications of these results 

More and more students dela> cntr> to loliejie 
after hi|xli S( hool, leave etdlege for a few years, 
atui iieek iinusual W(>rk or other cxi^erienccs dur- 
in}: their breaks from tiieir studies. In addition, 
nu)re students work during ndlcjre, and more 
older students nre entering c<dlcges. Many of 
these students have had edutntionally valnahic 
experiences outside tfie classruom. for which 
they receive no credit. Man) collc«:es have also 
begun a wid(» variety <»f ofT-campus [)rt)grams td" 
intiependetit study, work ex[)erienee, and [)uhli( 
service, and so on. In this way, many studtrnts 
have opp(»rtiuntics to deveh^p and dcmotistrate 
talents they would not otherwise have had. 

Clearly, tests arul traditional un(ier<:ra(buitc 
transcripts <io not [)r(»\ide ade(|uate means of 
recofinition for these kinds of learning ami ac- 
com[dishment. For these reasons, it is im[jorlanl 
to fuui ways to assess the at < om[)lislinu*nts of 
stud(*tits. 

A seduul pur[)ose in assessing students* ac- 
c(»m[di5hments is to seici I students w h<i are likely 
Ut he productive, to he creative, to provide leader- 
ship, and to niake a (ontrihntion to tlieir fields. 
Many admissiims ( (nnmilt(*(*s. fiu cd with larg(» 
nund)ers of ap[)licants and dwindling funds, feel 
the need for some way to assess the high level 
noninstitution sponsor(*d <u ( om[)lishn)ents of 



students. Tliey w i>h to have some way of selet ting 
students who will be outstanding sttidents and 
who will eventually (onlrihut<; most to stuit'ty. 
As the review of researeb indicates, the most ef- 
ficient information f<n |jredi( ting future a<ei>m- 
plislwnents is <iata on |)re>ious ac(.ompiislnn(*nls. 
The studies reviewed show that the best [iredie* 
tors of future high level, reablife aecomfdisbnu'nt 
in writing, science, art. nuisie. and leadership are 
similar accomplishments, albeit at a lower level, 
in previous years. In fact, as with all other be- 
havioral <md seientifie [jrediction, which is b^ised 
on the consistency of the same or similar phe* 
nomcna (»ver time, the studies indicate that up in 
novs- the most efTeetive [)redietor of high level 
accomplishment is clearly [)ast high level be- 
haviors of the same or similar ty[)es. Pe()[)le w ho 
have been outstanding in a wide variety of areas 
in science, literature, creative arts, and [)ublie 
affairs have been shown t(» have had accom[)lish' 
tnetits in those areas in their (College year^;. The 
institution that wishes Ut have graduates who will 
be outstanding in their fields in the future might 
well consider the previous aecom[)lishments of 
their applicants. To date, information about past 
accomplishments has [)rove(i to he a far better 
[)redictor of high level accomplishment than 
measures of ability, interests, (»r [)ers(jnality. As 
the review als,» itulicates, scales of reablife ae« 
C(»mplishment.s can be eonstnu ted that arc reli- 
able. Usable, atul seldom faked. They can be used 
in selecti<in decisions in a variety of ways. They 
seem [)articularly useful when there is a need to 
assess talents so mew bat removed fn»m academic 
ability, sueli as artistic capacity, musical skill, 
ability to write expressively and forcefully, dra- 
matic pt»wer, <uul th(5 intuition ncjcded to devise 
a s(ientific exfjeriment. As these examples sug- 
gest, the assessment of talent is more diffic ult in 
sonu' areas than in t»thers and. eonseipiently, the 
predictive [)ower of the variables will vary from 
area to area. In any case, these measures cannot 
replac e measures of academic talent: they sini[)ly 
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provide indications of capacity in and out of 
class in other areas that arc useful for specific 
purposes. In this way. the range of talents that 
institutions consider in their applicants could he 
greatly expanded. Thus, an institution could not 
only select students who will get good grades, but 
students who will be good organizers of research, 
leaders in political and nonpolitical organizations, 
good writers, and inventive experimenters. 

Another important reason for developing meas- 
ures of in- and out-of-class activity is that the 
student applying for study has a right to be able 
to present his or her skills, talents, and achieve- 
ments to selection committees. As recommended 
by the College Board^s Commission on Tests, 
students should have some choices in the picture 
of themselves that selection officers see. (There 
is another positive outcome of the inclusion of 
this sort of information. The students who com- 
plete a form that asks for their personal accom- 
plishments feel that they are being taken more 
seriously, and that they have had a chance to 
present their best side.) 

Assuming the accomplishments of informal 
education are important, what accomplishments 
should we assess, how should we assess them, 
and can we assess them (i.e., is it practically 
feasible to assess students' accomplishments in 
a regular, programmatic way)? 
■ ffhat to assess? The studies examined in the 
review suggest that questions on accomplish- 
ments are better predictors, the more closely they 
resemble the real life criteria they are designed 
to predict, the more direct they arc, and the more 
recent are the behaviors to which they refer. It 
would seem that the kinds of school accomplish- 
ments that are educationally and socially rele- 
vant, and similar kinds of previous accomplish- 
ments can be identified. The desired behaviors 
will vary from field to field, of course. The ac- 
complishments important in biological science 
will not necessarily be important in art, those in 
the humanities not necessarily important in 



physical science, etc. Thus, different accomplish- 
ments need to be assessed and summarized in 
different areas. Another assessment decision is 
about the level of behavior or involvement to be 
assessed. Should only high level accomplish- 
ments that receive public recognition be as- 
sessed? Perhaps the best answer to this question 
is to point out that high level accomplishments 
are usually preceded by a great deal of similar 
effort that is not or cannot be given public recogni- 
tion. It is also important to assess these accom- 
plishments. However, the emphasis should be 
placed on accomplishments that show long term 
persistence and originality and require complex 
skills for their attainment (Holland and Richards, 
1%5). Given these criteria, a range of accomplish 
ments should be assessed, from fairly common 
but private ones, to rare and public ones. The 
goal would be to assess bands of competency, so 
that students could be given scores indicating 
different levels of accomplishment. 

Of course, each college needs to validate the 
information about earlier accomplishments in 
its own environment, just as colleges need to vali- 
date admissions tests and high school records in 
their own institutions. Moreover, if many colleges 
actually began to select students on the basis of 
their earlier accomplishment it is possible that 
students would begin to exaggerate their achieve- 
ments. This aspect will be discussed in the next 
section. 

■ How to assess? Once we have decided what to 
assess, we need to decide how to go about doing 
it. The method chosen should be as simple, clear, 
and direct as possible, so that students will have 
little difficulty responding accurately, and so that 
the results can be interpreted readily. However, 
the approach should also deal with the fact that 
students may exaggerate their achievements. 
Essentially, there ia concern that some students 
will fake their responses to any self-reports of 
accomplishments unless there is some mecha- 
nism to check their claims. Although research 
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indicates that faking in these areas is very rare, 
some mechanism for verifying student assertions 
needs to be developed in order that the claims 
of students may be believed by admissions com- 
mittees. Clearly, the claims of every student can- 
not be checked. Students' interests and accom- 
plishments are too diverse and widespread to 
allow any systematic and thorough documenta- 
tion. What could be done in lieu of such checks? 
There are several possibilities. One is simply to 
identify the student who claims too many achieve- 
ments in too many areas. For example, the stu- 
dent who claims to have served as class president, 
written a novel accepted for publication, won a 
state music contest, published a scientific article 
as well as having sold several paintings is suspect 
(Holland and Richards, 1967). Cutting scores can 
be devised for identifying such exaggerators, and 
(to allow for the possibility of a modern Leonardo 
da Vinci) some methods devised to ask the stu* 
dent for proof of the accomplishments, including 
the time, place, and exact character of the ac- 
complishment. Another strategy would be to fol- 
low the example of Kirk and Sereda (1969) and 
construct a '^profile" of the person who is likely 
to exaggerate. (Kirk and Sereda found that stu- 
dents who exaggerated reports of their past 
grades were ambitious, worried about status, and 
had parents who pressured them to achieve.) 

A third possibility would be to audit a small 
percentage of the students' forms on accomplish- 
ments that can be verified easily. (The forms 
would probably include a number of accomplish- 
ments that would be extremely important but 
difficult to verify. If only those easily verifiable 
were included, the content would be too narrow 
to be predictive.) Students might be cither re- 
quired or requested to identify someone who 
could verify each major area of activity. 

A fourth possibility is to include fake items in 
the list of accomplishments, such as "Placed 
first, second or third in the area Sears Science 
Program Contest." The point that should be em- 



phasized here is that it is much more important 
to consider creative accomplishments of students 
in the admissions decision than it is to avoid con* 
sidering the occasional student who exaggeratcis. 
There arc many honest students whose accom* 
plishments are several. And. according to em- 
pirical research, those who exaggerate are not 
numerous. In any case, one or a combination of 
the suggested systems could be used to identify 
those students who are possibly exaggerating; 
and, thus, to keep their number to a minimum. 
■ fVhat is feasible? Assuming answers to the 
questions of what and how to assess, we need to 
consider what would be feasible for a university 
or for an organization like the College Board. The 
questions used should be appropriate for mechan- 
ical data processing. Today, in relation to the 
current volume of candidates, the available tech- 
nology, and the need for compatability with op- 
erational systems now in use, the most efficient 
system would be one in which the questions are 
presented in a multiple response format that 
could be edited and recorded by optical scanning 
scoring machines. This requirement makes write- 
in responses, for example those used in the Inde- 
pendent Activities Questionnaire developed by 
Klein when he was at EducationalTesting Service, 
more difficult to use. However, it is unlikely that 
any single list of accomplishments could cover 
the vast diversity of human activity and accom- 
plishment. Strong consideration must be given 
to write-in forms, free-response formats and such 
techniques as microfiche photographs of stu- 
dents* productions so that this diversity can be 
assessed with thoroughness and fairness to the 
student. Thus, a variety of formats should be con« 
sidered. Each technique would require a develop- 
ment project to construct standard assessment 
procedures, evaluation criteria, and reporting 
systems. Whatever the format, the questions 
should have face validity to candidates, and they 
should be briefly stated and relatively simple. 
They should not be complicated, tedious, and tax- 
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ing to the studciit*^ ineinorv of exact details 
(charges that were levrled ugiiiiUNt the Indepen- 
dent Activities Questionnaire). In addition, the 
questions should reflect important cultural and 
background differences among applicants. It may 
be especially important to consider the lack of 
opportunities for achievement among disad- 
vantaged students. Science e(iuipment, art sup* 
plies, musical instruments and so on are beyond 
the budget of many disadvantaged families. To be 
fair, it may he necessary to consider disadvan- 
taged groups separately. 

Summary 

The implications can be stated fairly briefly. 
(1) Since the consensus of the studies indicates 
that information about past accomplishments is 
the best predictor of later accomplishments, ad« 
missions committees who wish to select students 
with the greatest potential for future accomplish' 
ment should look for evidence of students' past 
accomplishments. (2) Satisfactory measures of 
past accomplishments have been constructed at 
several levels, so it seems plausible to believe 
that sueh measures can be constructed for many 

"admissions decisions at other Ievel3r(6)-Themeas^ 

ures that have been constructed appear to have 
a(le(juate reliability, accuracy, and validity, so it 
seems plausible-to^think that measures deemed 
adecjuate in these ways can be developed for most 
admissions decisions. (4) The measures seem in- 
dependent of academic aptitude, so similar 
measures for admissions would probably add a 
good deal of information of a new kind to the ad- 
missions situation, and (5) studies simulating the 
use of these measures show that different selec* 
tion strategies produce different results. Schools, 
therefore, should not see these measures as 
panaceas, but as a new kind of information. 

We have found biogra[)hical accomplishment 
information to provide useful prediction of later 
high level accomplishment in a wide variety of 
samples and settings. In these studies, no other 



class of variables proved nearly so useful. The 
information seems appropriate to the assessee, 
it can he made psyehometrically adequate, and 
it can be used in various selection strategies. A 
strong case can be made for the utility and value 
of biographical accomplishment information. 
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Section IV: Biographical information 

as an assessment of 

students* educational backgrounds 

Students hririg their homes, peers, and communi- 
ties with them when they enter college. The gen- 
eral degree of compatibility of these background 
factors with the college experience can have a 
powerful effecl on students' satisfaction as well 
as on their educational growth and development. 

SES 

Students from working or lower-middle class 
homes, or from rural backgrounds, generally have 
had less stimulating intellectual and cultural ex- 
periences. As summarized by Feldman and New- 
comb (1969). students of lower SES. compared to 
their higher SES counterparts: are less culturally 
sophisticated (Peterson, 1965, 1968; Hartnett and 
FVterson, 1968: McLaughlin. 1965); have had 
a more restricted range of experiences (Baird, 
1967; Matteson, 1955); and are more likely to be 
oriented to college in terms of vocational or pro- 
fessional training and less likely to be oriented in 
terms of intellectual growth (Baird, 1967; Gott- 
lieb, 1962; Lane. 1960). (Some of the voluminous 
sUidi(*^ of behavioral differences among social 
classes arc summarized in Centers, 1949; and 
Berelson and Stiener, 1964. They arc reviewed in 
a popular book by Packard, 1961.) To illustrate 
what differences in SKS can represent, it is useful 



to examine the items and differences found in a 
study of social class and the urban school (Herriott 
and St. John, 1966). These authors present de- 
tails on broken homes, welfare payments, parents' 
employment and unemployment, transfer rate 
from other schools, adequacy of clothing, condi- 
tion of teeth, diet, quality of medical care, paren- 
tal attendance at school events, parental interest 
in children's academic or extracurricular ac- 
complishments, supervision of students, delin- 
quency, disturbances in class, being held back a 
year, student effort on assignments, and degree of 
congruity with teachers. 

It is unlikely that many students entering col- 
lege would have ali the problems that this list 
suggests, but some low SES students probably 
have come from homes and schools that ham- 
pered rather than aided their academic growth, 
and these experiences affect their approach to 
college. These educational differences have been 
found to be related to adjustment in college in 
several studies. Lane (1960), for example, found 
that female students from lower SES backgrounds, 
when compared to students from higher SES back- 
grounds, had a more difficult time adjusting to 
certain academic and social demands at Stanford, 
as measured by self-report and peer ratings. 
Similar results were found among Vassar fresh- 
men (Freedman, 1967), and Yale men (Davie, 
1958). The results are not unequivocal, for dis- 
sertations by Whyte (1963) and McLaughlin (1965) 
indicated that lower SES students at Cornell and 




Harvard ucrc «ls with llicirtolle^c. if not 

tn«»rc ."io, a> urre liijihn hKh .sIimUmiLs. BuI ovi»r«ill 
ineasurcb of salisraclioti ina> .dI he llir must 
seiK«iitive nu-aMires of d(la)»*.ation lu colK'jrc. It 
t-eenib probable lliat slihLnl^ from varied ba( k- 
{^roundb will ha\c ilifi" rent adju.^linenl probletiKs 
in eollcjie. 

Jones* and Finnell (1972) direcll) bliidied tlic 
relationsbipi; bel\%een collc«;c e\p(.»rienee> and at- 
titudes of btudent^ from ec(»noniically deprivcci 
baek^rounds^. Using ibe College Student Ques- 
tionnaire (Peterbon. 1965). tbey fonnd tbat: 

. . students fr(»m economieally de[)rived back- 
grounds did experictue attitude ebanges. On one 
seale — ianiil) independetiec — tlie tbange was 
significant. ObviousI). the influence of the low 
socioet onomii background did not neutralize the 
tnibuMU e [)rovidt»d b) the college en\ ironuicnl . 

Attitude ( hanges in students from e( oiioniicallv 
deprived bac kgroutuLs. however, resend)leti the 
changes tbat occurred in college students in 
grtu'ral. - . . The onl) signifu ant dilfcrenee in the 
attitude (bangtrs in economically deprived stu- 
dents and college stiulents in general was in the 
area of family independence. Tins means tbat 
students fn»m low socioeconomic backgrounds 
became more autonomous in tbeir attitude toward 
their parents aiul families. The significant change 
in attitude may be attributed to a situation 
wbereby tbeir two >ears in college had introduced 
these students to an envin^nment which afforded 
more physical comforts and (;tlier attractions than 
eould be provided by their families, liencc an at- 
titude of less psychological de[)endence insofar 
as tbeir families are concerned." (p. 317) 

Jones and Finnell also correlated the extent of 
attitude change with t.pe( ific ( ollege experiences. 
Tbiis, students who enrolled in speed: and dra- 
matic arts courses changi^l significanti) more 
than other students on the scale of family inde- 
pendence, riicre vvas also a positive relation 
between changes in scores on the cultural sophis- 
tication scale and (uirollnient in courses in ps>- 
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cliolog) and liistor>, and a negative relation 
betvveen changes in liberalism and part-time em- 
plovnient. Changes in the scales of social c(ui- 
scieiice weie relat(rd to enrollment in psychology 
courses, attetidance at concerts and lectures, 
and partic ipatioti iti intramural competition. Tins 
study does not show bow speeifie college ex- 
periences might have different impacts on stu- 
dents from difTerent backgrounds. 

Baird (1969) attempted to study the relative in- 
fluence of social class background and other vari- 
ables on students' aspirations. In a ratidonily 
selected sample of 21,110 college applicants, 
Baird compared students with different degree 
plans and different family income levels. He was 
particularly interested in students from low in- 
come families who aspired to Ph.D. or profes- 
sional degrees and students from high inconie 
faniilies who aspired only to complete junior 
college. Students were compared on their re- 
sponses to tbe Student Profile Section of the ACT 
assessment, a self-report instrument concerned 
with the students' plans, educational values, and 
academic and uonacademic achievements. Baird 
eoncluded: 

" The most obvious general trend in these re- 
sults is that students with discrepant family in- 
comes and degree goals were more like other 
students with the same degree goals than they 
were like students from families with similar 
incomes. In a few comparisons the differences 
between degree goals were accentuated for the 
students with discrepant family income and de- 
gree goals. Thus, although there was a positive 
relation between family income and degree plans, 
income .alone did not seem to be as powerful a 
determinant of degree plans as other characteris- 
tics ccmsidercd singly. 

'*Williin this sample, there was a slight positive 
association between family inc.»nie and the ACT 
Composite Score. This suggests that the students 
from less wealthy families who aspired to high 
level degrees were (»vcr-acliievcrs, while students 
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from wealthy families who aspired to low level 
degrees were under-achievers. These results also 
suggest that these students vary in general 
"drive" and motivation to achieve. This idea 
gains support from the scores of these groups on 
the nonacademic achievement scales. The level 
of involvement in nonacademic achievement also 
suggests that the students with higher degree 
goals had enthusiasm as well as a high activity 
level. Thus a number of variables suggest that 
students of low family income who plan various 
degrees select appropriate goals and see them- 
selves as potential holders of those degrees. 

"The students from wealthy homes who 
planned only a junior college degree had low ACT 
Composite Scores and generally low scores on 
the nonacademic achievement scales, except in 
art. When they chose a college, they placed less 
importance on high scholastic standards or finan- 
cial aid offers (they were probably unlikely to 
have received such offers). 

"Finally, students with discrepant family in- 
come and degree plans generally seem to have 
chosen appropriate degree goals, considering 
their other characteristics. That is, students with 
similar degree plans were more like one another 
than they were like students from families with 
similar incomes, suggesting that there is a pool of 
talented students who, at the beginning of college, 
plan to obtain advanced degrees and enter the 
professions regardless of family income. The ex- 
tent to which they attain these goals contributes 
greatly to social and economic mobility within 
American society." (pp. 19-20) 

In what is probably the largest scale investiga- 
tion of the effects of low family income on the 
careers of students yet conducted. Holmstrom 
(1973) studied a sample of 34.346 students in 252 
colleges. He compared asubsample of low-income 
students with a subsample of other students on a 
wide variety of variables collected on the Ameri- 
can Council on Education's Student Information 
Form, a self-admini.stered ({Uestionnaire filled out 



during freshman registration or orientation peri- 
ods, and related their responses to a followup 
questionnaire administered four years later. Holm* 
Strom concluded: 

"The implications of the present study are 
clear. Aside from the expected dissimilarities in 
their demographic and background characteris- 
tics (e.g., father's occupation), the low-income 
undergraduate does not differ dramatically from 
his more affluent classmates. He shares with them 
the same life goals, degree aspirations, activities, 
and interests. He may be more likely to dropout — 
but only temporarily; he may shy away from stu- 
dent demonstrations; he may get slightly lower 
grades; but, overall, the likelihood of his attaining 
his degree in four years is reasonably close to that 
of his more privileged classmates. 

"Although the source of financial support is an 
important factor in determining the academic suc- 
cess of both groups of students, it should be em- 
phasized tliat the low-income student is particu- 
larly dependent on certain sources of support if 
he is to make satisfactory progress. 

"Finally, low-income students who attend 
highly selective institutions do better than their 
counterparts who attend less selective institu- 
tions, and this holds true even when differences 
in ability and in the availability of financial aid 
are controlled for. That is, given two students 
who are equally able and who receive the same 
kind and amount of financial support — one stu- 
dent at a very selective institution, the other at 
a relatively unselective one— the former student 
will he more likely to complete the baccalaureate 
in four years. Although the reasons underlying 
this relationship are not immediately obvious, 
the present results suggest that, whenever pos- 
sible, low-income students should be advised to 
apply to more selective institutions. It is to he 
hoped that future research will clarify the special 
impact of institutional selectivity on low-income 
students." (pp. 19-20) 
There is ample evidence that social background 
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influences students' vocational clioictes as well 
as their educational det isioub. Ginsberg, et al., 
(1951) found that boys fnini high- and low-income 
families went through the same stages of voca- 
tional development, but tlieir choices were quite 
different. High-income boys, even at an early age, 
tended to think they would go to college, and 
were oriented toward the professions. Low-in- 
come boys tended to think of skilled jobs that 
would pay more than their father's. 'They believe 
there is little that they can do (about vocational 
planning) beyond selecting a high school where 
they can pursue an appropriate vocational 
course/' 

Werts (1966) found that social class was 
strongly related to initial career choices. In a 
subse<|uent study, Werts (1967) found that when 
freshmen college students were grouped by aca- 
demic performance in higli school, their career 
choices were still related to their social class. 
The professions and social science were above 
average in SES; education and engineering were 
below average. Werts also found that career 
choices depended upon ability at each level of 
social class, that controls for ability barely af- 
fected the influence of social class, and that con- 
trols for social class barely affected the influence 
of ability. SES and ability seemed to be about 
equally important as influences on career choice 
among college students. 

Once we accept the fact that SES has many 
effects on education and career choice, what can 
be done about it? Beilin and Bergin (1956) sug- 
gested several ways to increase the utilization of 
talent in lower SES groups. Scholarship programs 
should be directed more intensively to low SES 
students. In addition to funds, this entails distrib- 
uting information about the programs, encourag- 
ing students to apply, and requires the willingness 
of selection boards to choose truly needy stu- 
dents. Beilin points out that scholarships and oc- 
cupational information are not enough; low SES 
youth often feel that **. , . education is not im- 



portant, the way of life it presents essentially 
alien; the rewards at the end of the line not worth- 
while or not worth the effort, and the goals not 
achievable. The educational system is seen as 
hostile and, at the least, offers the minimum of 
rewards." It is no surprise, then, that low SES 
students show up as lacking in achievement mo- 
tivation and certain middle class values, for ex- 
ample, deferment of gratification for later re- 
wards. (Such characteristics are often associated 
with upward mobility.) The low SES student must 
be helped to understand that a rise in society by 
one's own efforts is possible, and must be shown 
how education is (or can be) related to this rise. 
Teachers, adults in the community, and guidance 
officers may serve as role models that will en- 
gender educational aspirations. There is some evi- 
dence (Baird, 1970; Spady, 1971) that extra- 
curricular successes can lead students to raise 
their level of aspiration. If lower-class students 
could be encouraged to engage in a variety of 
academic and nonacademic activities, their self- 
concepts and aspirations might be changed. Voca- 
tional counseling can also encourage students to 
avoid premature decisions, and to explore some 
of the educational and vocational options open to 
them. 

t'eldman and Newcomb (1969) have suggested 
an **incongruity" hypothesis about the overall re- 
lation of background to college impact which also 
leads to a number of possible actions. They hy- 
pothesize that **. . . the college will have the 
greatest impact on students whose orientations 
are incongruent with the dominant orientation of 
the college. By the same token, change will be 
greater among students whose previous environ- 
ment is discontinuous with that of the college 
than among those whose environment is con- 
tinuous/' After examining a variety of studies 
with different designs, purposes, measures, and 
results, they concluded that the influence of back* 
ground is complex. 

**Our best guess at the moment is that a college 
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ib most likely Uf have the lar<;est impact on ^tu* 
dents wlu) experieiK e a (ontiiniing series of m>t- 
too-threateiiing dibc oiitimiilieb. 'Yoo «;real a Jiver- 
gence between student and college, espeeialK 
initially, may result in the marshalling uf resis- 
tances. Too little might mean no impetub for 
change. From thib point of view, a college'b oh- 
jectives might inelude a tolerance, or even a de- 
sire, for those discrepancieb that can stimulate 
change and growth." (p. 332) 

Feldman and NewcombV working hypothesis, 
along with other results on cultural sophistieatitHi, 
buggebt a number of p!)ssil)le courbcb of action 
for colleges. Colleges might seek a certain num- 
ber of studentb nn)deralely incongruent with the 
college's environment. Knowledge of the intellec- 
tual and cultural backgrounds of students could 
help instructors choose teaching strategies that 
will r(!snlt in tlu* maximal growthof theirstudentb. 
With the bamc knowledge, colleges could organi/.e 
extracurricular programs that would offer a vari- 
ety of educational expcrienccb to aid the develop- 
ment of btudents. Counseling programs could use 
knowledge of btudcnt'b backgrounds as one basis 
for understanding students' problems in adjusting 
to eollege. 

Thebc possibilities may be especially important 
i'm students wlio are the first in their familicb to 
enter higher education. F«>r example, ab Crosb'b 
(1968) review suggests. two->car c«)llcgeb must 
face the problem of dealing with great numbers i>f 
students with no guidelines about v^hat to expect 
from higher education. Colleges beginning open- 
door policicb will very pn)bal)ly face similar pn)l)- 
lems. 

Mvthoils for (tssvsMnic social class. There are a 
great variety of methiKls for assessing SES. These 
can be broken down into the subjective, the repu- 
tational, and the objective approaches. They are 
beyond the s( (»pe of this monograph, and the in- 
terested reader should consult textbooks on 
sociological measurement for details. However, 
one ((uestion is partirularly relevant to the present 



purposes; the aceurac) o( students' reports of 
their families' status. Very few studies have ex- 
amined this (piestion, and only one has exanu'ned 
the accuracy of students of the age to apply for 
college. Kerckhoff, Mason, and Foss (1973) ex- 
amined the degree of agreement between stu- 
(lents' reports and their parents' reports of the 
parents* education, and the fathers' oceupaticm. 
The students filled out cpiestionnaircs, and tlie 
parents were interviewed. The correlations be- 
tween parents' and students' reports of the 
mothers' education was .84 for white students 
ami .83 for black students. For fathers' educatitm, 
the correlations were .89 and .81 respectively, 
and for fathers' occupation, the correlations were 
.93 and .74 respectively. 

Black studen ts 

Knowledge of the backgrounds of students may 
be especially important for minority group stu- 
dents, notably, black students. Studies of the 
educational backgrounds and aspirations of black 
students have accumulated rapidly (e.g., An- 
tonovsky and Lerner, 1959: Bayer and Boruch, 
1969; Dreger and Miller, 1968; Epps, 1969; 
Fichter, 1967; Hartnett, 1970; Hull and Davies, 
1973; Lott and l.ott, 1963; Rosen, 1959). Perhaps 
the most comprehensive of large scale studies 
among these are those by Bayer (1972), Bayer and 
Boruch (1969). and Fichter (1967). Bayer and 
Boruch sampled black and white students in 358 
colleges, and weighted the replies so that they 
would be reiKCbcntative of black and white stu- 
dents in all colleges. Their results suggest tfie 
breadth of useful information that can be (obtained 
from biographical (juestionnaires. Their findings 
show that greater proportions of black than of 
white students were women; were older; re- 
ported lower high sc hool grades; participated in 
extracurricular activities and had more non- 
academic achievements; had higher degree aspi- 
raticjns (but less often planned a professional 
degree;); chose majors in the social sciences or 
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busincbb (but IcbS often ( hobc inajorb in the physi- 
cal sciences or cngincciin^), dppHi^d to more than 
one college; were infhicnrcd in their colh^jjc 
choice by individuals (and were relatively less 
influenced by characteristics of the institution); 
grew up in a large city; came from families with 
less education, occupational status, and income; 
relied on loans, scholarships, or jirants for finan- 
cial support (and less often relied on family, 
savin;;s, or employment), and felt unsure whether 
they would have sufficient funds to complete 
their education; assigned greater per^^onal im- 
portance to such long-term goals as being an au- 
thority in one's field, obtaining recognition from 
one's peers, being well off financially, helping 
others in difficulty, and becoming a community 
leader, expected that they would participate in 
a demonstration, be elected to a student office, 
and obtain academic honors (and were less likely 
to expect that they would change their major or 
career choice, transfer to another college, or 
marry during college); had somewhat different 
study habits; had engaged in different activities, 
and had somewhat more restrictive and utilitarian 
attitudes toward higher education. These results 
are (juite varied in ccmtent and meaning, but 
they suggest a number of possible practical ac- 
tions and policies, which will be discussed briefly 
later. But it is clear thai a college with the kind 
of informati<m Bayer and Boruch provide would 
be better able to plan for groups of black students. 

Bayer (1972) replicated the earlier Bayer and 
Boruch study by comparing 12,927 blacks with 
1,S8,III nonblack freshmen enrolled in 324 col- 
leges, m 1971. Bayer found few differences from 
the earlier report. However, there was a slight 
shift in degree aspirations among blacks, greater 
proportions aspired to either less than the bacca- 
laureate or to a professional degree. However, 
the basic picture remained the same in the an- 
swers to the great majority of questions in their 
survey. 

Black college students are undouhtably atypi- 



cal of all black students, but college administra- 
tors as well as others might profit from some re- 
views of the life experiences of blacks as provided 
by the reviews of Dreger and Miller (1968), Riess- 
man (1962), Peltigrew (1964), Parsons and Clark 
(1965), and Deutch, Katz, and Jensen (1968). 
However, as greater nund)ers of blacks enter 
college, more colleges will have to plan for stu- 
dents who may have some of the problems of dis- 
advantaged students. Some of these include: 
nonacademic deviant values and behavioral ex- 
pectations; relative lack of language facility; 
relative deprivation of familial suppoi' and press 
for achievement, relative lack of support for aca- 
demic achievement from peers and lack of adult 
examples of academic or other success; and rela- 
tively low level of self-esteem. Warden reviewed 
the research in these areas, discussed the aca- 
demic and social consecpiences of cuch area, out 
lined various programs and actions that have 
been used to influence these factors, and made 
suggestions about other possible approaches, A 
detailed discussion of this research (the problems 
and programs) is beyond the scope of this mono- 
graph. However, it is important to point out that 
biographical information can assess the standing 
of students in the five areas listed above, and can 
help colleges prepare for the educational and 
psychological needs and requirements of black 
students,' Of course, studies will need to he done 
to ^how the predictive validity of biographical 
data for blacks, and evaluations of the success of 
intervention programs conducted. 

From the first part of this section, it is clear 
that similar considerations apply to low income, 
low SES, white students. Many face some of the 
same kinds of problems many black students face. 
The specific content of the problems may differ, 
but the general aspects are similar in many re- 
spects. For example, the peer groups of blacks 

I. Tlu' July 1973 issue of the Journal of College Student Per- 
sonnel sugjjr^iLs »nn\v approaches for working wilh minoriiy 
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and !ow-incoiiR- whites may be different, but the 
central prohh'm is the sain(»: the lack of peer sup- 
port for academic achievement. The five areas 
listed above seem to apply to many white students 
as well as to many black students. And biographi* 
cal information can he useful for analyzing these 
factors for whites as well as for blacks. 
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Section V: The use of 

biographical information to prodict and 

understand vocational choice 



Biogrdphicul iiiforiiidlion has been used in the 
study of vocational choice in three main ways: 
as a substitute for vocational interest tests; as 
part of vocatioMtd classification syste. .b; and as 
a way to underbtand the factors in vocatit.nal de- 
velopment. 

The validity of expressed interest as 
a measure of vocational choice 

Although interest inventories are the traditional 
tool of vocational counselors, a number of bio- 
graphical questionnaire items have been pro- 
posed us adjuncts or substitutes for interest tests. 
Of these, simple expressed vocational choice ap- 
pears to be the most useful. The small *i umber of 
studies in this area center around two (fuestions: 
how w does expressed choice do in comparison 
with interest inventories, and how well can we pre- 
dict from expressed vocational ch(»ice aloiie? 

Dolliver (1969) has conducted an extensive re- 
view of studies comparing the relative merits of 
the Strong Vocational Interest Blank (SVIB) in 
comparison witli direct expressions of vocational 
choice. (Throughout this discussion, expressed 
choice refers to responses to sucli questions as 
"What job do you plan to be in when you graduate 
from college?'* or "What do you want to do?") 
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Since the SVIB !s the most extensively studied 
and carefully validated interest inventory (for 
example. Strong, 1935, 1943, 1955; Darley and 
Hagenah, 1955; Campbell, 1971) the comparison 
of its results with those of expressed choice are 
probably the most powerful test of the relative 
validity of expressed choice versus inventories 
tha; can be made. After carefully reviewing the 
probit.TiS in terminology, correspondence be- 
tween the SVIB and expressed interests, reliabil- 
ity, validity, and experimental design, Dolliver 
(1969) concluded: 

■ "There is only a moderate degree of overlap be- 
tween the results of the SVIB and the results of an 
expressed-interest method. 

■ The reliability of the SVIB exceeds that of ex- 
pressed interests. The reliability of expressed in- 
terests is moderately low. 

■ The predictive validity of expressed interests is 
at least as great as the predictive vali'iit/ of the 
SVIB, In no study where direct comparison was 
made (Dyer, 1939; Enright and Pinneau, 1955; 
McArthur and Stevens, 1955) was the SVIB as ac- 
curate as the expressed interests in predicting oc- 
cupation engaged in. 

■ There is an apparent discrepancy, since ex- 
pressed interests do not seem highly reliable but 
yet seem highly valid. This result may be due to 
the observation made by several authors that ex- 
pressed interests which develop early are highly 
predictive. Thus, there appears to be a closer link 
between the reliability and validity for expressed 
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inlrrrsiji (luiii lor lli<» SVI». 

* Tlu*iT i> no ('vidciiic to s\u^^\ tlutt the bMU \.< 
Miperiur lu e.\p^(*^M*(l »nl( r(*>l>. ('.oun>< lor> *nul 
olheis lia\e apjurentK Mippn>t*(l a l>o<l\ nf (*x- 
)H!riinental e\iJciR*e wliitli (lof> iu»l (*xi>l. Ex- 
|>rc'iii'e(l iiilcrc>l> ha\r apparent I\ Ix'cn given 
liltle eredcncc I>(Haii>c »>j i>hi(lie> ol '\^ell-(*>li- 
mateiP' iMlere>l>. ^lu^lie^ of uv( rla|) Ixiweeii in- 
ventoried (ind eNpre>>ed inleiei'l>t and ^t(idie> 
wliicli inea>nred the n*lial)ilil> ul exple^^ed in- 
lerebts. The eviden(e from iho^v ^ludies wai- 
taken to be bnfHtienl hdh-O' for ruliiii^oiit llie pu>' 
bibilily that expre>>ed inleret^li' niijilil >lio\\ bul)- 
btnntial predictive validilv. A:s the revtevv indi- 
cates, there were very levv studies vvliicli directly 
compared tlie hVIB witli expre&>ed in tercets l)e- 
ian>e of the a>Miinpti(>n of tlie Miperiority of the 
SVIB/' 

In addition. a> Whitney (1969) poiMt> out. a 
careful re*i<hnj; of Slrunj: 1 1933) >lu>ws that Stion»: 
obtained a turie!*itn»n <»f .69 between fre>hman 
( hoK e and tu i upation enj;a«:etl in 19 >ear> lalei. 
Tlie median lorrclarmn between SVIB inlere>l p*it 
tern> over tlu' sann period vvtib ,72. Stion^; lum- 
self (1933) >lal(>. iniate> bv tlie autljor of tlie 
. . . validity of fre>lunen choiie> of o( < U[)ationb 
are much hi^licr than llio>e previou^ly reported, 
they indi( ate that li ( hoi(.(>> are related in tlie 
tnajorny <if ( a>e> ti» tlie wtirk tlie >ludenl> will do 
in later life even when tin y fail to entei the >pe- 
eifii ocenpatnin named in tlie freshman year." 

In addition to the studie> ( onipaiin«^ eN[)rc>bcd 
choit es and the sVIB. fom oilier lar>;e->am))I(' 
>hidic> have ( omp*ired other mcaMire^ ^vith ex- 
prc>>ed vocational t hoi( e. (iooley U963) sliidicd 
the development of ^( ienttfit intere>t in l>oy>. 
Eleventli »:rade boy> predit I'd what field llu y 
would b(* in. When lhe>e self predic tion> vverc 
tompaieil vvilh the field the >tU(h jit wa.^ in di'ivi 
lliree years, the *1nt*" rale vva>.30 percent. A (om- 
[)ination of inlere>l m *de.»^ from the Kiid*^ r Picf- 
eren( (* I{e(.ord al>o had a 30 pcK ent hit rate; the 
rate lor a eoininnation of >ealc> from Allporl- 



Vernon-l.ind'/.ey Study of \'ahi(»s was 64 percent. 
Holland and Lul^ (1968) foimd that ^elf-expressetl 
inl( icj,t> had i oiibiilcrably hi«:her predictive va- 
lidity than llollaiKPs own \ocational Preference 
Inventory, in a larj^e sample of ( ollege frebhnien 
followed up a yeai later. In a >tudy ol tlie Pr(»ject 
TAI.EM* sample, (looley (1967) fiiund that ex- 
pre>.s(*d tlioiicb in ninth jirade predicted {iradc 12 
cxpieM>ed clM>icei» as well or l)elter than a 17 scale 
inlercbt inventoiy thai was used (54 vs. 33 percent 
correct predictions), Richards (1970). also usin*i 
Projec t TALKNT data, fouiul that >imple expressed 
c hoice (a "one item lest") [>redi( ted nearly as 
well a> the best (oinbination of variables taken 
from 138 variables, 

C^ade and Soliah (1973) comparetl the predii live 
accuracy of self-expressed career preferences, 
collected as part of the American College Testing 
Proj:iam*i. routinely administered Student IVofilc 
Sec lion, with an intere>t test, the Vocational Pref- 
eieiKc inventory. Both instruments Avere com- 
[>letcd before the students entered (.olle^e. The 
criteria ^vere. the majors in which students j:rad- 
ualc*(l from c« ilege. and the initial fulbtime em- 
ploy ment of the ^tu(^ent^ as reccuded by their uni- 
versity "b placement center. All variables were 
(la>>ified int(» Holland^ system (1966). The sub- 
jects were 131 male ^rtiduates. Expressed choices 
were >ij;nificautly more nearly accurate than the 
interc ut te>t information in predicting; final major 
(67 percent were in the same c alej^ory using ex- 
pre>>ecl choice versus 30 percent using the test>). 
a> well a> the initial c areer fields the studenl> en- 
leied (62 [jercenl verbis 49 percent). Ex[)re>>ed 
c hoi( e> were aUo Miperior when the definition <»f 
accuracy wa> exfjandecl to include j»e<zoric*s of 
fields that were congruent with the catt^orie> 
"freshmen choice" n\ **tc>t >cores.** according to 
llolland'> tluNiry. Foi graduating major, the per- 
centages were 81 percent foi expre>sed choice 
and 71- percent for the interest test; for initial oc- 
c upation, the re>peclive pen entagcs were 81 and 
76 percent. The authors ecunducled: 
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"Allhougli Hie aiuhors do not recoinineiul the 
abaiulonineiit of the use of intercut Icst5» the data 
do suggest that eolle<:e c'<)unbeh)rb ciin eliminate 
the need to require every client who hab a \oca- 
tional or educational concern to take an interest 
test. Furthermore, the results suggest that coun- 
seh>rs can have confidence that for Mian\ clients 
expressed ehoiees have as much validity, if not 
more, for use in long ran<:(' college and career 
planning as inventorized interests have. Inven- 
toried interests may c()ntinuc to he valuable tools 
for coujiselor use with clients who are undecided 
about vocational plans or with uninformed clients 
who can learn from the experience of test taking 
about the range of occupations in the world of 
work. . . . Yet. it docs not seem wise for coun- 
selors to rely oidy upon the administration of in- 
terest inventories for i^very client who considers 
a long-range vocational decision." (p. 120) 

Finally, in a <'ar(»full> conducted study. Norris 
and Kat7 (1970) gave a batter) of tests to nearly 
20.000 eleventh grade students in a national sam- 
ple. Tliesc students were followed up as twelfth 
graders and again a year after high school graihia- 
tion. resulting iji a fnial sample of approximately 
6.000 saidents. The investigators were thus able 
to study the prediction of grade 12 and grade 13 
marks and interests, using both standard predic- 
tion and differential prediction. 11ic basic instru- 
ments were a biographical (juestionnairc. the Pre- 
liminary .Scholastic Aptitude Test (PSAT) and a 
carefully constructed interest instrument, the 
.Academic Interest Measures (AIM). Both twelfth 
and thirte(Mith grade interests wen* predicted 
about as well by simple eleventh grade (or twelfth 
grade) ratings of interest in various subjects as by 
AIM. The smiple ratings of interests also provided 
somewhat higher difTerential validities in both 
followup periods. Another simple item — ratings 
of occupational values — discriminated among in- 
tended major field gr(»ups that were not well dif- 
ferentiated in a discriminant analysis by PSAT and 
AIM. 



Norris and Katz also factor analyzed their 
measures and found: 

"The factor structure of interests remained re- 
markably consistent across different measures, 
across different groups, and across diffeient 
times. Thus, the structure of interests was very 
similar whether AIM or students own ratings of in- 
terests were used: whether the group was com- 
posed of male or female cnrollees in two-year or 
four- year colleges, or high school graduates who 
were not enrolled in any educational institution; 
whether the interests were measured in grade 11 
or grade 13." (p. 157) 

Thus, the basic structure of the student*s rat- 
ings of interests was (juite similar to the structure 
of the interest tests, suggesting that they assess 
the same psychological domain. 

Norris and Kalz also found that student-rated 
interests were just as valid as AIM in predicting 
grade 12 or 13 grades, although neither added 
very nnich to multiple correlations that Included 
the PSAT scores. They conclude: 

'*ln short, this extension to occupational in- 
terests of the network of relationships among AIM 
scores obtained in grade 11 and ratings of int<*r- 
esls in grades 11. 12 and 13 suggested that inter- 
ests occupy a rather well integrated and coherent 
territory in individuals* self-concepts« It is perhaps 
this very integrity and coherence of interests that 
has made simple ratings of academic interests 
just as valid predictors as the full AIM scales of 
every criterion used in the study. For use in pre- 
diction, anything AIM can do. SI (self-rating.*; of in- 
terests) can do faster. For use as a criterion meas- 
ure as recommended in Part I. AIM retains a num- 
ber of advantages."' (pp. 158-159) 

This study illustrates several important poiiit*^ 
about biographical variables. As in many other 
studies, much greater attention was given to the 
development of the scaled instrument than to the 
simple self-estimates. In many studies, this rela- 
tive emphasis has tended to pit carefully con- 
structed scale scores against rather haphazardly 
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w rittcn ({uchtionnairc itcrn^ thai are oftrn in- 
t-hidcd an ailn tiinii};!!!. It tlicrriorc ^u^p^i^* 
\\\di the bi(>«:ra))lnciil itcuKs Jo a> vscll a^ iiio.sl 
of llie icbis. Tlic bcctnul ptnni i.s ll' il apparcntl) 
binipic infurniation can tap tlic ^tnl( turc ofp.s) t ho- 
loj^iral (lomain.s about a<> wcl! a^ tt\s|^. ,us Norri> 
and Katz found. Ifthc .stru( tutcof a p.s)( h(»lo^i( al 
domain i.s nt^t coherent and ueli inte<;rated. it i.^ 
unhkely that cither ^inlph• ^('lf'e^tinlat(*^ »^r tcbt.s 
will find it. If a eharaete^ri^tic not an iinportatit 
part of a d<)main, it prol)ahly will have few ( or- 
relates with other variables. If it i.s important, it 
should have numerous corre'latei?. and, il seems 
probable. sh<)uld be assessable b> relatively sini* 
pie self-reports (;r simple estimates. 

In sum. the evidence leads one to ctHK.lude, 
with Dolliver (1969), Whilnev (1969). and Holland 
and Lutx (1968). that there seems n*) justification 
for the longstanding bias a>:ainst e.xpressed 
choice in favor of tests. The practical implications 
of this ( on( bision will be discussed later it) this 
section. 

Apart from their comparative validity, how pre- 
tlittive are expiessed choitesy Whitney's ret ent 
review (1969) of this c|uebti(>n. prevituisl) < ited. 
brinjis tojjether the relevant evidence from the 
larjic scale longitudinal studies l\ > 3,000) thai 
bear on expressed ( hoi( e (the Stronj: study and 
the tvNo Cotdey studies have already been men- 
tioned). A lar*:c sttuly i»f (olle^e graduates con- 
ducted by the National .St ien* e Fouinlatiou ( 1963) 
found that, f(^r 32 o( ( upations. the median per- 
( eiitajje of graduates employed ot teat hinj; in the 
area of their major field two years later was K) 
pen ent for mtm and 29 pen ent ft)r women. I he 
major.s varied jrreatly in stability fnnn 91 pert ent 
in pharmacy ft)r men and 91 pert ent in edut ation 
f(»r women to 4 percent in philt>st>phy ft)i men anti 
two pert ent in rcli^itm for wt)men. In tt)ntrast. 
Sharp and Krasuegor (1966) follt»wed another 
lar<^(; sample i»f college graduates. antI found that 
71- pert ent of the men and 83 pen etit of the 
wtunen were employed in their major field area 



five years after (graduation. The discrep.mcy in 
these results pndnibly residts fnjm the smaller 
number t)f cate»:ories used by Sharp and Kras- 
ne<^oi. Hather than the individual majors used by 
the National Science Ftmndation, they used nine 
^rrtuips t^f majors — e.*i.. humanities and arts, 
health, natural science, ett . riius, the pt)st^rad- 
uate careers of (tdlege graduates seem to be fairly 
stable. These figures agree reasonably well with 
those ilev (!h)ped by .SKk um (1974-) ftir prt)fessional, 
t(*t.hnical, and managerial workers. (Htmever. 
jobs based tm less education generally are less 
stable.) 

Stutlies by Flanagan, et al. (1966) indicated 
that vt)cati(jnal choice gradually seemed to be* 
ttnne rnt)re stable as students progressed through 
high schtMd. (Theories t^f vocatitmal develtjpinent 
such as Super's, and Rt^sen berg's would predict 
such a result, of ctmrse). The average ctmsistency 
ft)r 30 listed t^ccupations in the twelfth grade 
when (tun|)aretl tt) tbt^se listed t)ne year later was 
only 28 percent for men and 40 percent ft)r 
women. Ht^wevcr, as reported earlier, Cooley's 
study t»f the same data divided these tRCUpations 
intt^ SIX ( ateg(»ries and f<jun<l a 54 i)ercent stabil- 
ity over the four years t)f high school. 

I sing ant)ther research strategy at the college 
level. Astin and Fantjs (1969) studied the voca- 
ti(»nal choices <if 3.821 subjects <Aer ftnir years of 
(ollege. They grt»uped 40 career dunces into 12 
( ateg<»ries. and developed multi))le correIatit»ns tt^ 
l>iedict final < areer choice frt)m a wide variety t)f 
bit^giaphical information. The correlati»Mis ranged 
frt»m .23 to .33. Freshman expresst'd elu>ice was 
the best pretiit tor for seven categories and second 
best ft)r the remaniing five. (Major field ( Imice 
was the best predit t(»r ft)r thrct,' t)f those cate- 
gt»ries, degree gtjal ft»r twt». and sex for one.) The 
results of these varied studies suggest that self- 
expressed ( ht)ice becoint^s a better and nitjre 
stable prtulit tor tjf vocational behavior as pet)ple 
bet t)me oldtrr. The residts als(» suggest that the 
predit tive pt»wer t»f expressed chtdce varies with 
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the number and appro|)riaLenes.s of the categories 
used to classify choices. 

Classification systems 

Various classifications were U5>ed in the studies 
just reviewed with various rationales. Usually, 
they were "eyeball" cla$:sification^ based on as- 
sumed similarity. In contrast to these classifica- 
tions. Roe (Roc, ct al., 1966) and Holland (1966) 
have developed classification systems based on 
psychological analyses of vocational beliavior. In 
these systems, wlicn individuals change their vo- 
cational clioices, tliey are predicted to change to 
psycliologically related classes. Thus, changes 
are evaluated according to their conformity to 
theoretical expectations. In botli systems, rela- 
tively direct and simple explanations are pro- 
vided for the vocational beliavior under consid- 
eration. Roc et al. (1966), using Rise's eight cate- 
gory scheme to study tlic patterns of movement 
when men change jobs, found that 68 percent 
moved to jobs in the same major group. Other 
moves were most often to related categories. Sub- 
sequent studies by Hutchinson and Roe (1968). by 
Osipow (1968), and by Roc and Hutchinson (1969), 
have indicated that the Roe System reflects the 
nonrandom nature of occupational behavior, and 
that the probability of movement from (me group 
to another varies directly with the psychoh>gical 
nearness of one group to another. (Meir. 1970. lias 
recently suggested an alternate to the Roe Systeni 
tliat he believes will improve its predictions). 

Holland's system explains changes a similar 
way: movement is to psychologically related 
classes (Holland, 1966, 1973). Holland's theory is 
based on a six-fold typology of vocational clioices: 
Realistic type or technicaL skilled trades, and 
some engineering fields; Intellectual or scientific 
and some technical fields; Artistic or artistic, 
musical and literary fields; Social or educational 
and social welfare fields; Enterprising or mana- 
gerial and sales fields; and Conventional or office 
and clerical fields. Originally tested tlirougli a 



variety of studies at National Merit Corporation, 
Holland's system has also been applied to sam- 
ples of typical college students (Holland and Lutz, 
1968; Holland and Whitney, 1968). These studies 
sliowed tlic system to be reasonably efficient, at 
least over tlie period from application to college 
to the end of tlie first year of college. Holland and 
Vi'liitney (1968) found that 69 percent of the men's 
choices were in the same major class over tliat 
period, with another 10 percent in a theory-de- 
fined **closely related" subgroup in a related 
major class. Comparable figures for women were 
84 percent and nine percent. However, as Whit- 
ney (1969) notes, although this ^'proportion of cor- 
rect predictions is promising, , . . the followup 
period was short and the criterion employed was 
expressed choice, and not actual employment." 

Holland (1973) has clearly explained the devel- 
opment and rationale of his system, and hsls pre- 
sented extensive evidence for its validity in more 
than a hundred studies. One of these is particu- 
larly important. 

**Hollaiid, Sorensen, Clark, Nafziger, and Blum 
(1973) applied the intermediate form of the classi- 
fication to a national sample of retrospective work 
histories (N = 973) to test the predictive efficiency 
of the classification and related hypotheses from 
Holland's tlieory of careers. Analyses were per- 
formed by organizing and reorganizing the work 
histories according to the classification. 

**Tlie classification appears to order lower-level 
occupational histories in an efficient way, well 
beyond chance. Over five- and ten«year intervals, 
6x6 tables show that the percentages of people 
reniaining in the same main categories are 77.3 
and 74.2. Otlier analyses imply that all three let- 
ters in an occupational code have predictive ^"i- 
lidity. Still other hypotheses from the theory re* 
veal that the ''consistency'' of a man's initial 
occupational code forecasts both his level of 
achievement and his tendency to change occupa- 
tional categories. Last, a man's level of education, 
income, and prestige is predictable from his ini- 
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tial (Kxupalional c odt* in accordanct' with the h)- 
potlu'^^rs ahout (-(liication and vm ational at hievc- 
nu'iit. All such anal)se^ were stati^li( all) bi*:- 
nificant and usually substantial in bi/c.'* (p. 80) 

Holland and Gottfredson (1974) studied the ps\- 
chulogical meaning and predictive value of an in- 
dividual's vocational aspirations l)> appl>in<; Mul- 
land's typolug) tu the vocational aspirations of 
four samples: high school juniorb. ( ollcgc juniors, 
employed adults, and a sample of eollege frcbh- 
nuMi followed up a year later. The basic data con- 
sisted of the vocational daydreams reported in 
Holland's Self Directed Search (Holland, 1971). 
Answers to three (jucstions were sought: Do a 
person's current and retrospective vocational ab- 
piralions possess psychological coherence or are 
they unrelated to each other? Docb the degree of 
coherence among a pcison's vocational aspira- 
tions have any [)sych( logical meaning? Can a per- 
son's vocational ab[)irations be coded and sum- 
mari/ed to yield an efficient index of future voca- 
tional abpiratioub? it wab found that vocational 
aspirations, categorized according to the theory, 
were at leat-t as cfTicienl as interest scaleb and 
were often considerably more efficient in the pre- 
diction of later aspirations or choices. They also 
fi»und that the more closely related were an 
dividual's aspirations for several vtxuitions. the 
more prrtlictive they were of subscipient vo<a- 
tional aspirations, and the better the individual 
scored on a det ision-making task. This study 
shows that vocational aspirations tan add to the 
understanding of vtuational choices when they 
are organi/.cd into theory -based ( ategories. 

Probably the most ( onvincing demonstration of 
the predictive power of categorical sys^tems is 
M< Laughlin and Ticdeman's (197 U ( oinparison of 
the hit rate.s of the Holland. Hoe, and Flanagan 
occupatiouid elassifieation systems in predicting 
career areas one, five and 11 years after high 
scln)()l. Following up the 1960 Projcit TALENT 
srr.plc in 1961. 1965. and 1971, the authors ex- 
amii.ed the < hange and stability in the sample's 



occupational choices and career occupations. The 
clasbification b\ stems correctly placed many mcirc 
individuals than would be expected by chance. As 
the individuals become more and more involved 
in the actual world of work, their choices and 
activities become more «md more stable. For 
example, the high school senior occupational 
chtjices were in exactly the same Holland cate- 
gory as were the actual occupations pursued one 
year later in 57,8 percent of the cases, the actual 
occupation five years later in 44,7 percent of the 
cases, and actual occupation eleven years later in 
38.6 percent of the cases. (All of the percentages 
reported here are taken from the Holland system 
because it was the most effective system in every 
comparison.) Individuals in one occupation in 
1961 were in an occupation in the same category 
four years later in 55.9 percent of the cases, and 
ten years later in 46,4 percent of the cases. Fi- 
nally, individuals in an occupati^m in 1965 were 
in an occupation in the same category six years 
later in 63.3 percent of the cases. The analyses of 
the systems provided additional information about 
the choice process. Most of the changes in occu- 
pational categories were to adjacent categories in 
the systems; few changes were to categories far 
removed from the original ones. For example, it 
was much more likely that a draftsman would be- 
come an electronics technician than a life in- 
surance agent. The authors also found a general 
tendency for a movement away from intellectual 
careers to careers in business and sales. This 
study, when considered in conjunction with Rich- 
ards' (1970) results, also based on Project TALENT 
data, indicates that when the choices are grouped 
into theory-based categories of vocations, self- 
reports of Vocational choices are more predictive 
of later choices and careers than is test informa- 
tion. 

The results of these studies suggest a number 
of possible practical actions. F'irst, students might 
be sent the results of their cpiestionnaires and test 
results with guidelines for examining the con- 
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grueney between their own interests, abilities, 
and psyehologieal resources and the <rba meter* 
isties of people eurrently in their field of eholce. 
as well as with the requirements of their field of 
training or vocation. Perhaps general "eongru- 
eney seores" could aid this effort. Students eould 
also be guided to smalhpaekage "libraries" of 
vocational and edueational information that would 
deseribe the characteristic-s of i)eople in the field 
as well as the reciuirenients for the field. Self- 
classification schemes of the sort reviewed in Sec- 
tion VII, could be used. Students would group 
their characteristics and interests into classes and 
investigate the occupations within the occupa- 
tional classes congruent with them. In addition, 
by using such results in combination with classi- 
fications, a counselor eould use students' tenta- 
tive choices and their histories of choices to guide 
them to relevant materials, and to diagnose oc- 
cupational confli(rts. Undecided students or stu- 
dents unable to tnake up their minds, eould also 
roughly classify their own interests and charat - 
teristics and study the occupations in the cla^s 
congruent with them. An undecided student could 
also be encouraged to study the entire classifica- 
tion. The possibility of using biographical infor* 
mation to locate people for particular fields has 
already been suggested. A national center for 
storage and dissemination of information would 
be needed to do it effectively. 

The research reviewed here [)r()vides a good 
deal of information; but clearly more information, 
research, and integration of research is needed, 
as well as dissemination of that information and 
its incorporation in practice. In general, these 
classification schemes, wine h arc simple to appi) 
and inexpensive, seem to offer a promise of im- 
proving prediction and understanding of voca- 
tional choice — something that simple expre^ssed 
choice alone and most interest tests do not do. 



The use of biographical information for 
understanding vocational choice 

There have been many studies of the correlates 
and determinates of vocational choice (reviewed 
in Crite's voluminous and comprehensive Koca- 
tional Psychology). These studies have led sev- 
eral psychologists to develop theories of career 
development (five theories are summarized and 
evaluated by Osipow, 1968). Several of these the- 
ories particularly emphasize biographical vari» 
ables in the development of vocational interests. 

Roe (1956, 1964-), for example, has particularly 
emphasized the influence of child rearing prac« 
tiees and early experience on vocational selection. 
Crigg (1959) and Hagen (1960) concluded that 
their studies of students did not support Roe's 
particular hypothesis that a warmth-C(dd dimen» 
sion in childhood exerts an influence on the later 
choice of a vocation. Utton (1962) also did not find 
evidence lo support Roe's idea. Switzer, Crigg. 
Miller, and Young (1962) did find relations be- 
tween students' vocational choices and childhood 
experiences, but in the opposite direction from 
Roe's prediction. Roe and Siegelman (1964). in 
ct)ntrast. did find evidence that the amount of 
earl) social experience was related to the amount 
of later interest in people. They also point out that 
other background factors, such as socioeconomic 
background and education, as well as abilities, 
play a role in the choice of a specific vocation. 

Holland (1961, 1962, 1963) has also studied 
parental influence's on vocational choices. In early 
studies, Holland (1962, 1963) found that s(une 
par(Mital attitudes were related to some of his 
groups of vocational choices. For example, 
mothers of students with Conventional choi<*es 
had more authoritarian attitudes. Fathers of boys 
in tbtr Intellectual category valued their childrens' 
curiosity, whereas fathers of boys in the Con- 
ventional category hoped their sons would he 
*'happy and well adjusted.'' These results are 
generally plausible and tend to suggest that the 
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origin of iiHrrr-^lj; is rt'lalrd more U) pdrenlal 
values and inlrrrhN than lospcdlir ( hild-rcaring 
prartirrs. although many parental valucb will 
probably influence parent-child relationships in 
subtle and complex ways. 

Holland (1963, 1968) has also found that 

a variety of self ratings, life goals, hobbies, extra- 
eurrieular activities, and creative acc'otnplish- 
nients had logical relations with the types of 
choice. Holland (1968) found that, in general, the 
same attributes that distinguished between the 
six types also distinguished between students 
within the main ty[)es who bad difTerent second- 
ary interests. In this study, Holland also found 
that when both the first and second itiitial voca- 
tional choices of students were in the same cate- 
gory, their choices were more stable over a year 
of college than were those of students whose 
choices wer«* in different categories. In related 
research, Holland and Nichols (1964) found that 
remaining in a field is associated with the pos- 
session of attributes similar to those of the typical 
student in the field. Holland (1973) has sum- 
ma rtxed other research otj the develo[)m(Mil <d" 
vocational dis[)ositions. 

Vltbough research based on the approach of 
(rinsburg and his associates (1951) has not used 
biographical information extensively, the gen- 
eral ideas of their a [)p roach could be used to cate- 
gorize some biographical variables. Oinsburg as- 
sumes three general [)eriods: the fantasy [)eriod, 
comprising the pt^iod when children have no 
basis in facts for their Ideas, and imagine many 
careers; the tentative [)eriod, when children ex- 
plore their own Interests, abilities, and enjoyment 
of various kinds of ac tivities, and the realistic [)e- 
riod, when students Iry out various [)ossil)ilities 
and finally ( ryslalli/.c their dioices In a s[>e( ific 
vocational pattern. 

Super and his c olleagucs (1957. 1963) have de- 
veloped a similar model, consisting of five sul)- 
slagcs of v(Katiot(al behaviot. tentative ( hi»i( e 
substage. transition sid)stage; trial substage, trial 



and stabili/.atiot) sid)stage; and advancement sub- 
stage. Super (1963) also outlines five voc:ational 
dev<dopmental tasks: crystalli/.ing a vocational 
prefcTcnte; sfjecifying a voc<ilional preference: 
implementing a vocational preference: stabili/jng 
in a vocation: and consolidating status <uKj ad^ 
v<uu ing in a vocation. Super, Kowalski. and (/ot- 
kin (1970) have presented evidence th<il such 
variables as social status, grades, and partictpa> 
tion in school and community activities predict 
later vocational choice. Of course, Sitpcr's em- 
phasis on the development of self-conce[)l and 
its relationshif) to vocational dectsioti and his 
emphasis on the develo[)ment of vocational ma- 
turity are closely aligned to developmental as- 
peels of vocational choice. Many of the studies 
Super reviews are related to biographical in- 
formation, although Su[)er does not present them 
in this light. Norton (1971) reviewed the research 
on vocational development up to the time of his 
writing, and presents a number of additional 
studies that are related to biographical assess- 
ment. 

In summary, there; is a considerable body of 
literature that demonstrates the importance of 
biogra[>hi(Ml variables in vocational development, 
many of which can be assessed by relatively 
sinjple self-re[)orts. 

Prediction of vocational success 

Biographical and self-desc ri[)tive information has 
been related to success in a variety of occupa- 
tions. (The rese<irch on crcMtivity in occupational 
settings was reviewed in Section IIL) The gen- 
eral <i[)pro<Kh t<iken iti most studies has Ixhmi 
essentially etnpirii al. ry[)ic ally, as described l)y * 
Baehr and Williams (1968), the general [)roc cdure 
is to administer a biographical cfueslionnaire to a 
grouf) of a[)plieants or job holders. Then the dis- 
crimination pow< r of each item in [)redicting 
scHue criterion of success In the occu[)ation is de- 
termined. V\u: items that discriminate are fin<dly 
(otnbined into a sc i>rc, winch is used to cross- 
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validate the n-bulth in another biniihir sample. In 
general, thib approach or biniilar approachcb with 
greater or lesber i^ophi^^tication, hub been used to 
predict two kinds of criteria: attrition, turni>ver» 
and tenure; and ratings of effectiveness or bnc- 
cess and criteria o( performance. It is not the pur- 
pose here to review <dl the work in the area hut 
some representative studies may he mentioned. 

Attrition, turnover, and tenure. Employers are 
naturally concerned with reducing attrition and 
turnover, and increasing tenure. If they could 
eliminate people wIhj «ire likely to leave their 
companies the> could reduce personnel costs 
considerably. It may he useful for colleges to 
study this area, since it has many parallels with 
the prohlcm*? of reducing the dropout rate in col- 
leges. 

Scluih (1967) revieweil hundredb of studies of 
em|)loycc tenure and found 21 that related bio- 
graphical data to tenure. In general, biographical 
infornitition predicted tenure well. England (1971) 
has also reported good results in the studies of 
tenure a.s related to biv graphical information cub 
lected from wtMghted applicati!)n blanks. Some 
of these studies may be mentioned as examples. 
In one study, Mosel and Wade (1951) were able to 
predict job tenure among department stt>re clerks 
with a biographical inventory. In a cross-valida- 
tM)n sample, the scale correlated .41 with job ten* 
urc, and the authors suggested tentative cutting 
scores on the scale that might be used to increase 
tenure. Dnnnette, Kirchner, Erikson, and Banas 
(1960) were able to predict tenure (using telra- 
cboru* t orrrlations) among female office workers 
with correlations of .74, .61, and .38 over one, 
two, and three years. Whether or not this decline 
in correlation is a result of sample attrition and 
increased h«)inogeneity , it suggests that the op- 
timal weighting of brograpliical respoubcs should 
be reviewed every few years to be sure that the 
best prediction is made. The authors also found a 
correlation of .73 for keypunch operators. In 
another indn.strial setting, Anuiricau Oil Company 



(1962) estimated that they could reduce turnover 
among office workers from 53 percent to 38 per- 
cent by use of biographical variables, Fleishman 
and Berniger (1960) were able to predict tenure 
among secretarial and clerical women workers in 
a cross-validation sample with correlations of .77 
and .57, respectively. The key iiiisclassified only 
22 percent of the short tenure group, Shott, Al- 
bright, and Clennon (1963) found similar results 
in samples of male and female workers. Buel 
(1964), was able to predict turnover with a corre- 
lation of .33. More recent studies obtained similar 
results, as reviewed by Scliuli (1967) and England 
(1971). However, one serious need is to revalidate 
the weightings every few years because the nature 
of the criteria, the situation, and the applicant 
group can change. Schwab and Oliver (1974), for 
example, presented the results of four studies 
that had originally used weighted biographical 
data to predict tenure with original correlations 
running from .37 to .66. In a cross-validation four 
years later, however, no correlation was higher 
than ,10. This suggests the importance of cross- 
validation and revalidation. 

Proficiency ratings and performance criteria. 
In many studies, biographical information about 
individuaPs personal histories predicted ratings 
of proficiency and success. For example, Cureton 
(see Henry, 1965) commented that the single item 
"Did you ever build a model airplane that flew?" 
predicted rated success in flight training during 
World War II almost as well as the entire Air 
Force battery of tests. Aslier (1972) has reviewed 
tlnr relative predictive power of biographical or 
personal data compared to intelligence, ability, 
aptitude, and personality tests. He summarized 
the results of the many studies analyzed earlier 
by Ghiselli (1966) and Cliisclli and Bartliol (1953), 
Biographical or personal data were clearly better 
predictors of job proficiency in a wide variety of 
settings. Asher explains the results as due to: the 
fact that biographical data includes systematic, 
comprehensive factual information about an in- 
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dividual; llie items selected for biographical 
forms are more relevant to the t riterion than other 
variables; and the itein^ refer to behaviors that 
have a point-to-point correspondence vvitli the 
criterion, as, for example, high school grades have 
to college grades. (In some cases, the point-to^ 
point correspondence may be artifactuaK t-ince 
the same measurcb of content are used. Thus, it 
may be unclear whether there is continuity of be- 
havior or simply consistency in response.) The 
superiority of biographical data is particularly im- 
pressive when some(»rthe complexities of criteria 
and diversity of groups are considered. Ratings of 
success hav(» many psychometric difficulties, but 
are often the most practical criteria for many roles 
which are multifaceted, or have few observable 
criteria of success. For example, Kirkpatrick 
(1%0) used ratings of the overall job performance 
ol Chamber of Commerce executives, and found 
that items in a biographical questionnaire dealing 
with education, extracurricular activities, employ- 
ment records, etc., were related to this criteritm. 
In a cross-validation an extraordinarily high corre- 
lation of .81 was obtained. Lockwood and Parsons 
(1960) were able to predict ratings of supervisory 
effectiveness in a cross-validation sample with a 
correlation of ..S3. In a sample of airmen, Harding 
and Bottenberg (1961) correlated biographical and 
attitude variables with absences, ratings, and 
rankings of performance, with correlations of .38, 
,43, and .41 respectively. 

Real life criteria of success arc difficult to con- 
struct in many fields, either because "success" is 
so complicated, or because success is based on 
many intangibles. Perha[)S these difficulties ex- 
plain the fact that the majority of industrial 
studies have been of sales occupations, where the 
criteria is often measurable in dollars. The gen- 
eral complications in this area are indicated by a 
recent study by Baehr and Williams (1968). They 
used scores on a biographical inventory based on 
an earlier factor analysis. These factored scores 
were correlated with five criteria. The multiple 



correlations with each criteria were as follows: 
with paired-coinparison performance ratings .42; 
with mean sales volume .50; maximum sales 
volume rank .30; route difficulty .27; and tenure 
as a salesman .30. These correlations sometimes 
included some unexpected results. For example, 
tenure was negatively related to vocational satis- 
faction. The authors explain this as due to the 
fdder salesmen who were resigned to the occupa- 
tion, rather than satisfied with it. 

The usefulness and validity of biographical in- 
formation in industrial and organizational deci- 
si(»ns seems to be solidly documented. Biograph- 
ical inl\»rmati(»n seems to predict criteria that are 
c<)mplox and multifaceted with equal or better 
success than more time-consuming tests. 
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Section VI: Requirements of 

an effective brief-assessment system 

This bcc'tion is concerned vvilli llie various lecli- 
nicdl, .statisticaK uperaliunal, and theoretical re- 
quireinenls o( efleclive systems of assessment 
hascd on brief assessments. 

Psych 0 metric rc q u ire m ents 

The psychometric rei|inrementb of information 
provided hy hiograplncal (piestionnaires vary with 
the uses to which the information is pnt. The re- 
quirements are minimal when ([uestionnaires are 
used as brief screening devices, for example in 
locatinj: students who sa) they will need further 
help in particular subject areas. At more complex 
levels, the traditional psychometric standards are 
difficult to apply to biographical ((uestionnaires. 
For example, as discussed in Section V. a stu- 
dent's self-expressed vocational choice ina> not 
he highly reliable in itself, but, as part i)f a typ- 
oloj^y and theory i»f vocational choices, it can be 
a good predictor of later vocational behavior. 
Thus, an evaluation of self- ex pressed choice on 
psychoniclrie (grounds nuisl include an evaluation 
of theories and typolojries as well as single re- 
sponses. It is necessary to extend and revise tradi- 
tional standards to evaluate tliese kinds of inno- 
vative approaches. Given these r^'strictions in the 
construction of self report instruments, hovvcver, 
many traditional ineasnreinent < riteria can still 



be applied. (This discussion uses the general 
categories of Robinson, Rush, and Rush, 1968.) 

Item construction criteria: proper sampling of 
content. Brief-assessment measures should meet 
this criterion, both in overall content and in 
specific items. For example, a ({uestionnaire de 
signed to be used in college admissions work 
should include items reflecting the major con- 
cerns of students, schools, colleges, and other 
parlies concerned with college admissions. In 
addition, each item should accurately obtain the 
information necessary for the decisions for which 
the item will be used. For example, an item con- 
cerned with a student's re(|uesls for assistance 
from his college that did not include **assistance 
in finding part-time employment'' would be in- 
complete. Of course, the items selected should 
be chosen after a careful review of earlier studies, 
and they should be pilot tested, and retained only 
if they were as varied and useful as assumed. 
(Factor analyses of biographical information, such 
as those conducted by Freeberg and Rock, 1969, 
may be useful for this purpose by suggesting 
important variables that should be contained in 
the instrument in order to achieve scale indepen- 
dence and coherence.) 

Simplicity and clarity of item wording. This 
criterion is especially critical in brief assessment 
measures because in many instances, individual 
items must stand by themselves as pieces of in- 
formation. In contrast, a lengthy scale can in- 
clude many items with marginal relations to the 
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ti)nt(Mil i)( lh(» .s(alc, but whiclu when taken d^ 
a wlioir, aihl to the iol<il (!iN< r<i«;c' of llu' ^tal(^ In- 
dividual item*? hi hiojiraphit al and sclf-rrport 
(lucbliouuaireb nuibt uMiall) he directed (^xaitlv 
to the points auv buhtlet) of wording: or hidden 
purpuM' usually wdl add to nnbinterpretation and 
inertM.sc the error variane e. Thi.s i^ not t(» bay th<it 
the itrnib should not be conbtrutted witi) eare and 
attention to the siibth* nuaru e.s t)f uordb; just the 
opposite. To ubr a ela.sbiial example. (lenleri> 
(1949) was skeptieal about the larjie percent a«:e 
of people in a survey who said I hey were ''middle 
c lass ^ when asked to place themselves in the 
lower, middle, or upper class, lie simply added 
the additional cate«:ory *'workinj: clabs" and 
found that the majority of those who had previ- 
ously id(W)tified themselves as ^'middle class'' no\\ 
identified th(Mns(dves as "working; clas&/' These 
people hail nt)l wislu^d to call themselves 'lower 
class" bei aubc lh(»y fcdt that designation had 
moral and ( ultiiral ( oiuiotations in addition to aii 
econo[[He n' 'anin<x- In addition, the (piestions 
should not Ik' ofTensive, unpleasant, or threaten- 
ing to any of the group.s using the instrument. 1 his 
guideline should be followed cautitiusly. since it 
is pndiably ini[)ossible to dc;veIop an item that no 
one would iind ofTensive. .\t a minimum, the items 
should be reviewed by representatives of the 
grtjups that would be using it. For example, a 
broad-band questionnaire for college admisbions 
should be rc;viewcd by students of dilferent ability 
levirls, interests, bai kgn)unds, and ethnic groups. 
CtMihideration shouM also be given to difTerenc es 
in agc^ and se\. Vthen the instrument is adminis- 
tered, the* groups should be told the purpose of 
the instrument aiul how its iidorination would be 
used. 

Asher (1972) has rei t^illy summarized a good 
deal of earbt r work in an article entitled, **'rhe 
Biographical ItcMu; (Ian It Be lmprovc;d?" He 
notes the bair rules developed by Owens, (rlen- 
non, and Albright (1966) for writing itenih that 
will be stable, be brief, wherever pohsible express 



the options in numbers, write the options tc» in- 
c lucle all alternatives, or, if this is not possible^ 
provide an "escape" option; give the items a 
nc»utral or pleasant connotation. Owens alst) sug- 
gested that items should not ask for information 
beyond the memory of the respondent, that state- 
ments be positively worded, and that resptinses 
should not be defined in ciualitative terms, such 
as ''seldom,'' ^'occasionally," and "frecpiently.** 
(Asher also discusses other aspects of writing 
biographical items including a nund)er of sng 
gestions for future research.) 

These principles appear obvious, but are often 
(lifTicuIt to implement. Clarity, directness, and 
simplicity are difficult to obtain, but should be 
sought as go<ds. As Kuder (1970) concludes: 

*'.\ person who follows these principles should 
not be surprised if be produces a deceptively 
bimple cpiestioiinaire which looks like something 
a junior high school student might have thrown 
together on a rainy Saturday afternoon. That's the 
way it 5/io///f/lc)ok!" (p. 225) 

Item analysis. When items are grouped into 
scales, they can be subject to examination by 
traditional item analysis teclinicpies; item inter 
c t)rrelati»)ns» item discrimination analyses, and 
espec ially the c:*)rrelations of the iternV^ith ex 
tcrnal criteria (item validities). Individual items, 
however, are ni*jre diffu ult to evaluate. The evalu- 
ation tendb to be based on the extent to wliic h the 
item discriminates among criterion groups, its 
ctirrcdates with criterion variables, and its rela 
tion^ to other kinds of inforniarion, including 
tithcr biographical items or other tests designed 
to measure the same variables. 

Scale con.striK tion. Nb)st of the considerations 
in constructing biographical and self-report mc^as- 
ure^ are similar to those in the construction of 
achievement and attitude scales (e.g., bindcpiist, 
19.51. Adkins, 1971). !b)wever, two related prob 
lems arc particularly important in biographical 
scdf report measures, scale keying and scaling. 
Biographical self- report sc ales may cover r an un- 
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usually wide area <)f content and are consequently 
diflicnit to key. For example, a c onipu.site scale of 
the educational stimulation of the home might in- 
elude items on the* existence of art supplies, 
globes, microscopes, or tape-recording equipment 
in the home; the number of books in the librar> 
and the number of magazines and new^papers to 
which the family subscribed; the attitudes toward 
education held by the parents; the neighborhood 
context, etc. It is difficult to make an> a priori 
judgments about the relati>e importance of these 
specifics for general educational stimulation. 
Even when item statistics might indicate that 
such items form a statistically coherent scale, 
care needs Uy be taken that conceptual I > and em- 
pirically distinct concepts are not merged into a 
scale that would be too heterogenous to be useful. 
The technical problems in scaling l)i(^graphical 
self- re port scales are fairl> straightforward. How- 
ever, there are several conceptual problems. For 
example, a scale for the prediction of accomplish- 
ment may include private, un verifiable, and fairly 
low-level accomplishments — for example, writing 
a short story on one's own, public, verifiable, but 
fairly lowdevel dccomplishments — sue h as writing 
a short story for a writing class, private, difficult 
to verif> accomplishments of a fairl> high level — 
for example, writing a novel that was not accepted 
by a publisher; public, and verifiable accomplish- 
ments, of varying levels — for example, winning a 
scht)ol or college pri/.e for writing; and public, 
verifiable, high level accomplishments (having a 
story published by a national magazine) and out- 
standing public accomplishments (winning a 
National Book Award prize). Altliongh a scale of 
this type, based on these varied accomplish- 
ments, would assess a continuum of accomplish- 
ment, it is still possible that one applicant would 
have three low-level accomplishments in contrast 
to another applicant who would have one high- 
level accomplishment. Thus, scaling the levels of 
accomplishment needs to be done very tarefnll>, 
and interpretive guides written to minimi/e the 



misuse of the information. 

Control of response set: acquiescence and social 
desirability. The cMintrol of acquiescence can 
sometimes be a problem in brief-assessment in- 
struments, although probably less frequently 
than in personality tests or opinion surveys. As in 
those measures, the constructor of brief-assess- 
ment devices must be concerned with the context 
of individual items, and the stems in the items. 
The construet<)r of a self-report instrument can 
lessen '*s<)cial desirability" by trying, where it is 
appropriate to do so, to equate item stems for 
s<)cial desirabilit), and by the use of forced-choice 
item formats. Another approach is to develop a 
score based on the choice of socially desirable 
alternatives (e.g., following Smith*s, 1967, pro- 
cedure). 

Since many biographical and self-report ques- 
tionnaires are concerned with accomplishments 
and achievements, another control should be 
made for any tendencies for exaggeration. One 
way is to develop a scale of unusual accomplish- 
ments that are uncorrelated or negatively corre- 
lated, so that a person who claims many of these 
rare uncorrelated accomplishments is very proba- 
bly exaggerating his accomplishments. (Holland 
and Richards, 1967, developed a scale of this 
kind to control for exaggeration of non-academic 
achievements.) The fakability of the items is a 
particularly important problem in biographical 
and self-report questionnaires as previously dis- 
cussed in Section III. Since the items are de- 
signed to be simple, direct, and to the point, they 
are eminently fakable, particularly when their 
purpose is often quite transparent. Given these 
conditions, there seem to be few ways to reduce 
the fakability of the items. But there may be 
several ways to reduce the actual incidence of 
faking or distortion. And here, ironically, the 
very transparency of the items may be useful. 
Since the items often cover factual matters that 
can be checked, the respondent m?y feel that his 
resp<)nses will be checked with reality if he dis- 
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torl.s tlu'm. The iiust nu I lon> to llu* i|iu'blioiiiiairi* 
( uuld Im' wiiMrii ill Nth h <i \s<\y a> to iin|>l) th<it uii* 
iibual responses u ill bt* t hcckfd on. 

The sample. It >ecinb a l^ui^^In to note tliat hio- 
^raplucal and self-report (piebtioiuiaires should 
be developed from a sample that ib reprcbeiila- 
tive of the population in whiih the que.stlonnaire 
is to be Ubcd. However, brief-a.sbebsnient In.stru 
nientN have, in praitite, been u^ed in population> 
tonsiderably di lie rent from the ^amph\s uj>ed to 
(le\elop them. In addition, because of the beem!n«j 
^implicit) of biogiaphical and bcif-report 
tioiinaire itenit>. quei>tiomKiirei> arc sometimes 
developed on inade(|uate sampler, and arc in- 
\alidly jjenerali/.ed to a population of interest to 
the develo[)er. Thus, hiabe^ are ^oinetimcb built 
into the itenib belectcd. Questionnaires to be 
iibed with very diverbc groups, such ab high 
M hool .students, or eoiiege applicants should be 
drawn from developmental efforts based on a 
sample representing that diversity. The nature 
of this sample uiil inllueiiee the adeipjaty of the 
items asked and the way they are interpreted. Fot 
example, in a ipustion about family income, the 
income ( ategoiics useful in a sample of l\y 
League students mi«;ht not be appiopriate for use 
with most college students. 

Xormatiie information. Detailed information 
about the groups usimI for norini> is as important 
for biographical and self-report ipicstionnaires as 
it i> for norms for test scales. If iteni^ are to be 
used as l)asi( informa'tioiu then distril)ution> of 
pertcntage> ( hoobing eai h alternative should he 
prepared for samples of each group that would 
be a majoi nser of the instrument, and for eaeh 
grouf) that rcprcbcnts a t riterion group. I'he 
mean, .standard de\iation, and di.stribution of 
stores for these groups on any s( ale> developed 
in a btierasscsMnent in>trumeiit should also be 
rep«>rt ed. 

Rvliabilit). Traditional (ontepts of reliability 
apply to SI ales used in biographical and self 
report (|ucstjonnair(*s. but are generally dilTu ult 



to apply to individual item measures. The excep- 
tion is Icst-retest reliability, and even here the 
(orrelation formulas are ni)t always applieable. 
sinee many item.s do not form "scales'' in any 
sense. Hat her. the basic point whether re- 
spfuidents make the same choices in an item 
uhen the item is presented a sec«)nd time (i.e.. 
.stability). However, even stability may be a prob- 
lem. For example, family income or educational 
plans may actually change iiver a period. Various 
btati^tics could be used to estimate the extent of 
this eoubibtency, but the extent to which these 
statistics produce an overall estimate of "reliabil- 
ity'' as accurate or powerful as the more typical 
reliability estimates is (|uestionabIe. Where scales 
are Ubcd, item-total scale relationships are in- 
dicative of reliability (internal consistency). 

Homogeneity vs. heterogeneity . Since biographi- 
cal and self-report ipicbtionnaires are generally 
designed to serve a luiinber of purposes, some 
heterogeneity of content should be desired as well 
a.s expected. Individual scales should have in- 
ternal homogeneity, however, and scales of bio- 
graphical cpiestion.taires should show factorial 
in variance over time (Freeberg and Kock. 1969). 

Validity. The items an<l scales of biographical 
and self-report measures should be shown to dis- 
criminate among important groups and correlate 
uith relevant criteria. They should also maintain 
their powei of discrimination <incl validity in cross- 
validation samples. Special ( onsideration bhould 
be given U) validation of biographical and self- 
report Ipicstionnaires in bituations bimilar to those 
in whic h they will be used in practice. For ex- 
(Unple. (|uestionnairc^ developed for use in ctd- 
lege admissions should he validated with a sample 
of applicants, in the kind of seleition situation 
for which the ipiestionnaire will be used, rather 
than in a sample of admitted students. 

The review (>f literature in the previous sections 
illustrated (be multiple uses of biographical and 
self-report (piestionnaircs. The biographical and 
self- report information usually discriminated 



anions; criterion grouph <ii> v>v\\ i)> \ri>\ inl'orni<i- 
tion. In addition, the* infornution di^crinnnatcMj 
ann)ng gr()upi> that Ikivc many cliariict(Ti^tici> in 
common; for example, between niorc» and lesb 
creative Ph.D. cliemists, matched for age and ex- 
perienee. Thus, the power of bio<:raphical and 
self-report information to distin{;nibh rcdcwant 
groups based on numeroub performance clianK- 
leristics seems well Chtahlished. However, an ef- 
fort should he made to insure the relevance and 
applicability of the criterif)n •;roup> chosen, with 
special care taken to avoid generalizing from ex- 
treme groirfjs. For example, information that dis- 
tingnishes between English majors and shop 
metal working majors at a two->ear college should 
not be nsed as a general guide for distinguishing 
between transfer and occupational stu<lents, 
Sinidarl), information distinguishing between a 
single untelettive lotal two-year college and a 
highly selective national university (for example, 
comparing San Jose City (iollegc and Stanford 
University) is an unreliable guide for guidance of 
most students ni choosing a college. 

The criterion. "Fhe criterion is the most impor- 
tant variable in all validation. The importance of 
tlie criterion to self-report measures is suggested 
by a book edited by W. W. Ronan and Krieb l^rien. 
Perspectives on the Measurement of Human Per- 
formance {Wl). rhe book consists of reviews 
and readings concerning the criteri<m problem. 
The authors attempt to show tluit . . the prob- 
lem is actually tluU of shifting research emphasis 
from individual diflferences (as in psychological 
tests) to understanding human performance in the 
*rear world . . , the criterion, as an evaluative in- 
dex of performance behnvior, is really a sub- 
problem in the field of understanding human 
performanee . . . (and) the study of human per- 
formance, per se, has been a sadly neglected area 
of research, and, in eonseciuence. future progress 
must include the shift in research mentioned 
above if any significant progress in performance 
prediction is to be accomplishcMl.*' (p. v). They 



outline four basic problems: the variability or 
reliability of actual perf'orman( e; the reliability 
of the observance of human performance; 
whether performance involves a single dimension 
or several dimensions, and, if several dimensions 
exist, how one may deal with the dimensions in 
practice: and how performance on the same task 
may be aflTected by being refjuircd in diflferent 
situations- the problem of generalizability. 

On the first point, the variability of perfor- 
mance, Fiske and Rice (1955) outlined three types 
of behavioral variability: spontaneous or random 
variability; systematic variability; and variability 
due to task diflferences. Other studies suggest 
that *'people are performing to arrive at a rather 
limited outcome, but they get there using diflferent 
performances or responses." (Ronan and Prien, 
p. B9). An aigument can be made that biographi- 
cal information about past accomplishments and 
experiences provides information about the typi- 
cal performance in the past, rather than the maxi- 
mal perf(' lance assessed by tests, and, in this 
sense, assesses the systematic variability of past 
performance. Biographical information can also 
provide data about the diflferences in the tasks 
and task situations in which the performanee 
oc<'urr(ul. 

Related to the second point on leliability of ob- 
servation, Kipnis (1960) discussed the problems 
when ratings are used in situations where some 
extraneous value (salary or promotion) is depen- 
dent on the rating, including pn)[)in(prity of the 
rater and ratce, .social setting, expressions of 
critic ism, and specific behaviors affecting ratings. 
Ronan and Prien (1971) suggest some things that 
might be done to improve the reliability of ob- 
servation when these drawbacks are considered: 
recogni/.e that almost every task has more than 
or;e dimension: seek facts that can be collected 
about a [)crson, other than ratings: recognize that 
some may be assessable only by ratings. 

Biographical and self-report information about 
past performance obviously provides data about 
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ihr varirlv cailicr Ix luivitr ihal Ix* rele- 
vant to ( (II rent <(< tivitit s, a> >u«:^('>tc(i in S(>( tioii 
IV. It al.so prt)\i(l( > HKiii) iithcr iclcvanl i\u that 
Ilia) iiiniKMice iiulividiuLs' priforinaiu c *iihI 
ratiii':> of tlirir |)rr(\>riiiaiit c. It i> often the onlv 
t\p(* of iiifoniiatlon aiidloji»)U.> tt* tli<* information 
(olU'ctcd l)> ratings. rini&, bio^riapliical and sell' 
report information lia> ( on.^itlrraMc potential for 
niatdiin^ oI)m.vo(I j)crfornian(c, and. i i»iim* 
(pieiitl), has potential a> a >onn c of prcdii toi 
variables. 

Diinnctlc (I%3), in a di.s( us>ion relevant to the 
Ronan and Pri> n\ third i>biie, the dinlen^ionaIit> 
of perft)rmaiu e, has eniplia>i/,e(l that perfium- 
anee beha\ ior needs to he tlioii^ht of a> a t ompIeN 
event that rrqnire.s .stud> before an) predictive 
studies are ( ondiu ted. A variet\ of .studies have 
denuiiKstialcd the (onipIe\it> of job perform- 
ante even in osteiisiblv simple [)ositionb, ihieflv 
b) f*u tor anal) sis. Often, the dimcn.^ions identi- 
fied in job performame are ne^ativel) related, 
rnfortunatelv , most studies of performaiu c aie 
"one shot ' affairs that do not build on previous 
resedr( li, and that are not replit ated in sid>.Ne- 
(pieiit resean li. Consetpientlv , it is diffic ult to 
(Uitline the important dii.ien.sioiis in perforiiiaiue 
ill mail) areas, sim e there is no coherent paller.M 
ill the available rej^eareb. 

Hiii^rapbii al and self* report information seems 
to provide a better base of information abiuit the 
variet) and (oniplexit) of t arlier [)erformaiu e 
and expeiic lu ( > tlian do most test I>atteiies. "i'lie 
inb)rmalioh ( ollei ted c an be '"tail^tred'" to reflei t 
tin iin{>ortant dimensions of the t^^'^f^^i >ii'iiit * ri- 
t(»ria, and the ( oniplexitv of the leal life ( rileria 
(an be matt lied b\ inloiniation about suiiilarl) 
(i^nplex and r( h vant lailn r [)erf<irnian( e.s an*l 
experienees. 

Dunienian ( MX)6) has (ondutted a pio\o(ati\e 
stud) that bears on Konan and PrieiT.s last i.ssm 
the influent (* of the situation on peifornKUue. 
Dinitemati pointful out that. 

"In recent \eais mm b tbeoiv and (onxtpieiit 



lexMrch on oi «:ani/.atioiiaI behavior has been 
evident. llovNever, .Mtucb and Simon liyoB) point 
out that the vvritin«:.s about or^ani/iitions arc* x at- 
tered and diverse, and that the literatuie dis- 
c lo.ses Iar*;e discrepancies between lupotlieses 
*ind evidence. Tin* Hterature cmitains maiiv asser- 
tions, often with little data to baek tlieui up. Re- 
searc h ui\ this topii has traditionally been carried 
out tlirou«:li laboratory invest i*;atioiis, fudd experi- 
ments, and the intiaor^am/atioiial ap;)roacli. Al- 
tlion^Ii little laboratory researcdi has been di- 
rected toward the investigation of industrial 
iir'ianizations per i?e. much lal)i>rator> research 
which has been conducted <m small groups may 
be ( oiisidered to have relevance to the t)roeess 
and perhaps particularly the uiipro«;ranied activi- 
ties of ji^roups that ottiir in formal i)r«;ani/,at ions. . . 

■\Most of the current literature of researc h on 
leal-life or*:ani/atic>ns has been provided by the 
intr<ioi >rani/,atioiial approach. Such research 
typically involvefe the investi<5ation of one or a 
.Miiall number of firms. The possibility of «;eneral- 
i//m^ from such studies has been necessarily 
c urtailed bee ause there has been no sampling of 
«»rganizatioiis, «»f time periods, or c oiitrol over the 
relevant orjianizatioiial variables which would ex- 
plain the iJrcunistances under vvliicli relation- 
ships do or do not ocenr.'' (p, 300) 

Diiiitenian found that organizational attributes 
and individual behavior in 23-^ industrial or«:ani- 
/ations were highly i';dc*peiident, and concludes 
that as more organizational variables are consid- 
ered, ori»;'iUtl relationships anion«4 variables be- 
come altered and take on new significance. Simi- 
larly, Ko( k, Haircb and Linn (1972) found that c ol- 
lege c liaitic teristic s liave an init)a( t on the amount 
student.s leain, even when the students' initial 
eharac teristies are taken into aeeount. Thus, the 
c»iganizalional < ontext v\ould seem to luive a per- 
vasive effec t on perb>rniance and c riteria. 

Biographical tind scli-report inforniati m would 
seem to have* c «)iisideral)le pi)tential for «>l)tainiiij; 
inforiiiation about the organizational context of 

(5.) 
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earlier performance, h ej)iil<l pn)vi(le iinporlanl 
data for moderator aiidl>j<i> and for nnderhlandinj: 
earlier performance. Foi example. Hackmaii. 
Wijjgins. and Ba5;s(l970) have found that informa- 
tion about the college a student attended was 
more useful than GRF. jirores and nio^^t };rade^ for 
the prediction of jjraduate i?chool performance 
six years after enrollment. 

In short, information about earlier i)erformance 
and contexts would seem to reflect the diversity 
and complexity of real-life criteria, since it is itself 
a record of rcaldife events. 

Cronbach (1970) has emphasised that . . vali- 
dation examine? the soundness c)f all the inter- 
pretations of a test — descriptive and explanat«)r) 
interpretations as well as situation-bound i)redic- 
tums." That is, tests, or any standardized informa- 
tion, can be used to produce a deseripti(Mi of a 
person. This description has man> implications 
that will bear on future decisions. "To validate a 
description is Uy answer the tjuestion: When per- 
sons are described in this way on the basis of 
these data, how much (;<mfi(Ience (an be placed 
in each of the implications of the description?" 
This approach to vaHdity cuts two ways in its ap- 
plication to bi«){iraphieal variables. On one side, 
it can be said any assessment period is an arti» 
ficial occasion for observation, used to predict 
subsecpient observations in situations arisin*: in 
the natural course of the person's work or sebooi* 
ing. In contrast to tests, biofiraphical inf(^rmalion 
measures obtain broad-based data about a per- 
son's behavior in similar "^natural" situations 
from the past, and thus can provide relevant pre- 
dictor information. Biographical information us- 
ually refers to typical performance, whereas tests 
often assess nuiximal performance. Furthermore, 
in contrast to tests that arc samplin*:s of behaviors 
or attitudes usually in a few narrow areas, bio- 
grapbieal data are likely to assess larjre chunks 
of relevant past behavior and to include many 
diverse areas. Thus, biojirapbical variables are 
often readily interpretabh- and can be extrap- 



(dated more directly to future behavior. For ex- 
ample, biojjraphical data may be especially useful 
in asscssinfi students' educational experiences 
and sujijrestin*: reasonable bases tt) explain their 
academic performance. In addition, since bio- 
(graphical aiui self-report information assess char* 
act eristics that are factorially complex, it is likely 
that it will provide predictors of similarly fac- 
tj)rially complex criteria. Thus, for all these rea* 
scms, biographical and self^report information 
seems to have many properties that meet Cron- 
bach's prescription for vahdalion as explanation. 
However, some of the advantages just claimed 
nuist be viewed with caution, and this represents 
the other side of the argument. The very **inter- 
pretability" and **conunon sense" cjuality of bio» 
grai)hical and self report data may lead to misin* 
terpretation of the predictive validities obtained 
in research. When **common sense" is incorrect, 
it leads to error. For example, most people think 
they know why rich and poor people differ, and 
how to interpret differences due to age but their 
ideas may be c|uite erroneous. The problem is due 
to the freijuent error or exaggeration of these 
commtjn sense interpretations. Thus, the task for 
researchers using biographical and self-ref)ort 
variables often is not just to establish a valid in- 
terpretation, but to correct the unwarranted inter- 
pretations that tend to arise. This frecfuently re- 
(fuires a great dc^al «>f substantive research into 
the nature of the particular variable, whetlier it 
be social class, sex, race, eollege attended, or 
whatever. Beyond the empirical research into 
what is true, theoretical constructs to aid under- 
standing arc re(|uired. All of this suggests that we 
need nuich more substantive research on the 
meaning of many biographical and self-report in- 
formation variables before we can say they are 
highly valid in Oonbaeh's sense. However, many 
other biographical and self^report variables are 
reasonably valid in Cronbach's sense, and several 
important ones show ecjual or greater valicHiy 
than comparable tests. 
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Proiira m a n d I cell n ic (i I re q u i rem c n ts 
of a brief-assessment informaiion sysiem 

Many of the tc-chnical reciiiircinciils of brirf-a.s- 
Sfssnu'iil syslrins have alrradv bcc« incl b) llie 
G)lk-gr Entrance- Examination Board, Ediica- 
lioiial Tcstin«; StTvicf. and tlu* \in<*ri('an (Jollcj^r 
Toj^linji Frojjrain in their reb[)fctivc student in- 
formation forms, hut it is still useful to discuss 
those re qui re men Is. As with all other asf)eets, the 
rc(iuirenu-nts are delennined b> the uses to which 
the bio<i:raphieal and self-report data are i)ut. A 
iiuiltipurpose s)sl(Mn has, of course, multiple re- 
(luireinents. The lirst recpiiremenl is simplicity 
and clarit) of format, so that the items ean be 
answered easily and direeth. A second rciiuire- 
ment is rapid turnaround time, so that the stu- 
tlenl, college, or school can make use of the re- 
sults in their decisions. These two recjuiremenls 
dictate the kin<l of data processing; and seorint^ 
systems used, and bear on the next rctpiirement 
— easily understood report in«: services. The for- 
mat <tf these report-; will be difi'erent f(»r different 
users, and each depends oti certain backup sys- 
tems. For example, in order to tell each user what 
the chances are that a paitieular student will 
earn al least a (." avcrajii* at a certain collej;e, a 
previous predit lion study must have been ma(Jc. 
The data from this stud) shoidd be fed into a ceii- 
tral infi)rmatit)n system, where it can be the ba^is 
for proeessing student sc<»res and information, 
and tile results fed back to the various users. In 
addition to these kinds (»f processinj: proj^rams, 
reporting programs are also needed — for example, 
asscmhiies of rosters and ri^porls lor counsclor.s 
or ajicnc ie<^. sunnnarization proi;rams foi coHej^es 
or other aj^encies that vvant profdes of j^roups of 
students, and sn <>n.Thena system of interpretive 
materials nuisl he written and dislril)Uted so that 
the reports can he imderstt»od and used most ef- 
fertivcly. In addition, an ideal system would have 
several backup systems of student and instil u- 
tional inlerprclalive materials. For example, <>ne 
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sysiem could consist of additional information, as 
in I he (lollege Locator System or a career-su{:' 
fieslor system, or guides to further information, 
for example, references to useful information 
abtnit colleges and occupations. Another backup 
and self-report system could consist of well- 
validated te^ts that provide information for any 
other decisions that would remain, for example, a 
valid test of clerical aptitude that could be used 
for >tudents rcjiorting ^ome interest and talent m 
clerical occupations. This system would provide 
students with a place to go, and materials to aid 
their thinking after they have received their score 
reports and prediction e(|uatiuns. All of these 
various requirements seeni feasible, although the 
work and fimds necessary may be very great. 

Z'/ie theoretical requirements 

of efficient systems 

ofb rief - ass ess ment in f o rm at io n 

It is striking that virtually all studies using bio- 
graphical and self-report information are strictly 
empirical, and that the gi*^at number of articles 
reviewed in the previous pages have led to very 
few theoretical statements. Tu some degree this 
lack of theory is due to the practical nature <;f the 
f)rohlems investigated. However, the most plausi- 
ble reason for the lack of thei^ry is the general low 
regard in which biographical ancJ self'report vari- 
ables arc held by many theorists and researchers. 
Sue h variables appear to he simple, common- 
sensi( al, even banal. Since they are **ohvious" 
they may well l>e overbooked as basic data for 
theoretical systems- Of course, biographical and 
self-report differences are indirectly used to test 
theories, for example, when f^tudents with differ- 
ent majors are expec ted to sliow certain traits, 
or when students reporting high grades are taken 
as a group of '*hlgh achievc^rs'' in a theory of 
a( hieveinent motivation, hi general, howev(»r, 
there have been few systematic efforts to use bio* 
graphical and self-report information as the basis 
of theories. 
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Of course, as ih(* many iiscful applicaiions of 
l>ricf»assfssinenl <laia rrvicwiMl in this inuiio<:raph 
have shown, ihcorirs arc lun rccinircd for ilic 
practical use of biographical and sclf-rc]>orl in» 
formation. In this sense, brief measures are simi- 
lar to most tests, which are also direeled toward 
practical (juestions, and arc often unrelated to 
theory. The major uses of both tests and bio- 
graphical data» such as predicting gradet. voca- 
tional choices, or supervisors' ratings, cari be 
treated simply as empirical problems, and with 
C(jnsideral)le success. However, there arc several 
good reasons to hopt^ for more theoretical stems 
that are based on or can i)e applied to. biographi- 
cal and self-report information. The nn>st impor- 
tant reason lor hope is that a brief assessmeiit 
information system can be more efiicient and ef- 
fective if based on testable iheorctieal ideas, as 
the review of the prediction of vocational clioice 
indicaie(!. With prcviousi) verified ibeorelical 
constructs, it is possible to evaluate the results of 
a particular Aiu\y or measure with greater suc- 
cess. For exampiv a theory of industrial creativity 
could help explain why a particular predictor did 
not work, and suggest other predictors that would 
be more efticient. A theory could also suggest 
variables or information that should be ii\cbided 
in a system, A biographical and self-report in- 
formation system can also take advantage of 
tlieorelical ndations. For cxaniplc. b> postulating 
tlieorelical relations anu>iig types of vocational 
choices, a system could refer students with a 
tentative vocational choice to information about 
related choices. This example bears on another 
use of theory in biographical and S(df»rcpori sys- 
tems—suggesting appropriate actions for the re- 
cipients of the information generated by the 
system. For example, by using thc(>ryd)ascd in- 
formation, a couns(dor could select the most ap- 
propriate couns(ding tcchni<|Uc to use with an 
underachieving bright <t'jden' who comes for 
counseling. The counstdor mi* ni choose between 
group counseling (since theory indicates the in- 



Hucnce of the ])e(;r group on achievement motiva- 
tion) or arranging success experiences (since 
theory suggests that self-concept and self •confi- 
dence bav(* a strong inlhienee on achievement). 
In addition, biographical and self-report informa- 
tion can help shape theory. Such data can ])rovide 
the raw materials for a variety of theoretical 
aj>proa(dies. and can test the validity of theory- 
based propositions. 

Another wa\ of suggesting the importance^ of 
theory f<jr use with biographical and Self-repurt 
data is to examine the role of theory in serving the 
general functions of brief-assessment information 
outlined in Section \'ll: (1) Theory can increase 
the chances that the broad-band information pro> 
vidt^d by brief-asscssmenl measures in(dudes the 
appro[>riate variables to insure that there will be 
no "gaps" in the spectrum of relevant information 
provided bv the measures. (2) By insuring <'ompre» 
hensive and rclevaiU coverage, theory can beh> 
mak(^ selection and plaeenieiit decisions more 
nearly rational. Theory can suggest additional 
predictor variables and criteria that can help 
make the decisions more prcMise and relevant. 
In addition, theory can suggest variables that can 
be used for differential piediction or as modera* 
tors. (3) Theory applied to biographical and self* 
report information can be a powerful source of 
hypotheses for coutis(ding and guidance and can 
suggest a wider range of appropriate techni(iues 
for counseling the client. (4) For the •^anie reasons, 
students or others who work through a (lucstion- 
naire, using it as a learning instrument, can be 
referred to the ndevant materials or to reasonable 
options to (*nhaiu-<' ilu^r <eH»knowledge. (5) Theo- 
ries applit d to stud(Mits \Nilb special needs could 
suggest appropriat<> action*^. (6) Helping c(dlcges 
or other agencies in tlu^ir planning and adminis' 
irativc activities conceivably could he aided by 
lh(M>ry, but the application is yet to be shown. 
(7) As the examples <lis<'nss(*d in this section sug- 
g(^sl. th(M>ry could greatly aid a t wo«way sy.^tem of 
information and action, by defining ap))ropriate 
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iisst'S«>incnt variables, dovrlopiiij: relevant bac k- 
up systems and materials, and •:tiidin^ tlie stiidcMit 
or elietit to the mo^^t .ippropriate materi.ilb. (8) 
Finally, tfieory can lielp us n^der^tand llie transi- 
tion from lii^li selioul to colleges and jol)^. l)\ 
gesting the personal, social. andecom)mic factors 
involved in ambition, educational acbievement. 
and reaMife aceomplislunent. In sum, it seems 
that theory ei>uld help biographical and self-report 
information system^ fulfill many of tlieir potential 
functions. 

Of course, llie potential contribution of theorv 
to systems, as suggested in the last paragraf)h, 
depends on tlie actual ctuist ruction of theories 
using brief-assessment data. Theories can l)e con- 
structed from such data, as some of the examples 
in tliis monograph indicate. At a minimum, bio 
graphical and *<elf-report data can be used in the 
first stage of incjuiry for some theories to test out 
ideas. More precise testing of the ideas could be 
left to later well-validated instruments or experi- 
ments. Another use of biographical data is in the 
opposite direction. That is, ideas develo()cd in the 
laboratory or with measures using small samples 
can [)e tested in broad scale samples using bio- 
graplucal and self report (jucstionnaires. There 
are at least three areas where the use of bio- 
graphical self-report data seerns to be leading to 
theoretical conceptions: creative achievement, 
educational aspirations aiui attainment, aiui as- 
ses«^ing the stimulu"^ qualities of the environment. 
If bif>graphical and self-report information is 
viewed by researchers as better than "s«Hond- 
class data," more theoretical ideas may be ex- 
pected. 

Statist ica I nwth ods a pp ro p ria t c for 
brief -assess men t information 

The problem of choosing the most appropriate 
statistical tct hni(]ue for the use of biographical 
and self-report data is a (iiffi( nit one, i)ci ause 
most data of this type consists i>f responses to 
calegi>rical (Iue*^tions. which may have unusual 



distributions. .Vlthougli there liave been a number 
of recent developments in statistical teelinitjues 
using categorical information (for example. 
Cocka. 197.3: Rock. 1974: Werts and Linn. 1971), 
traditional (and the most powerful) methods de- 
pend on assumptions of normal, continuous vari- 
ables. Wliile some of these techni(|ues are so ro- 
bust that their assumptions need not be met to 
the last detail, many may be used only with great 
caution. The standard te?imi(iues of analyzing 
data involving proportions, categorical informa- 
tion, measures of association, and so on, are out- 
lined in numerous sources. 

Hather than repeat those descriptions, this 
section will be devoted to some topics that seem 
particularly relevant to biographical and self- 
report data, the use of factor analysis, multiple 
regressi(jn, canonical correlation, differential pre- 
dicti(^n and multiple absolute predictiiiu, and the 
use of biographical variables as moderators. 

Brief assessment info r mat ion and factor anal- 
ysis. Factor analysis is a method that has attracted 
both passionate adherents and passionate de- 
tractors. Among the adherents there are continu- 
ing controversies concerning the proper rotation 
techni{iues, estimates of conununalities, etc. 
These controversies are beyond the scope of this 
monograph, but they have consecjuences for the 
inter[)retation of factors and the ways the data 
can be arranged and rearranged. With some limi- 
tations, it is possible to obtain results much in 
line with those the factor analyst expects. One 
analyst may come to solutions <|uite different 
from thos(; of another using the same data, and 
the factor solution is directly dependent on the 
number and variety of variables that constitute 
the input data. For these reasons, factor analysis 
must be used with considerable caution. 

Factor analysis shniid be used with special 
care with biographical and self-report data, par- 
ticularly when each item is supposed to serve a 
difTerent purpose, as in l)road-band assessments, 
hi this ( ase. many of the factors may have load- 
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ings on only a iVw iirnis. and the coninion facior> 
may account for relatively little^ of the variance. 
The specific factors may be the most v«ihial)le it) 
the factorial makeup of the biographical (piostion- 
naire. As Cronhach (1970) has written: 

*Too energetic a wielding of the scrub brush 
of parsimony scrapes away significant informa- 
tion. A baby leopard with his spots scrubbed off 
is no doubt a kitten, but sayini^that leopards have 
a high loading on the cat factor does not imply 
that one should discard the concept of leopard 
and take the kitten home for a pet.*' 

In spite of the caveats outlined above, factor 
analysis can still be a useful beginning for devis- 
ing stable biographical and self-report scales, par- 
ticularly when the instrument is designed for a 
single purpose, such as predicting academic 
aehievetncnt or sales success (e.g., Baehr and 
Williams, 1967). In such analyses, a great number 
of Items may be reduced to a much smaller num- 
ber of the most coherent and important dimen- 
sions that can» in turn, suggest scales or new items 
to assess those dimensions. The results may also 
suggest interpretations of the facti^rs that can lead 
to a rational as well as an empirical approach to 
describing the content area (Baehr and Williams. 
1968). A rational interpretation may be especially 
critical when a longitudinal study is conducted, so 
that the biographical and seir-re[)ort factors that 
are relatively invariant may be asstjssed. the rela- 
tive strengths of the factors at each time may be 
determined: and changes in the factor structure 
may be described. Of course, the measures devel- 
oped from the results of the analyses must he 
evaluated against external criteria. Later sections 
suggest some ways to do that. 

Multiple regression and atnvnicdl correlation. 
Multiple regression is discussed brif'fly in many 
basic statistual texts. Multiple regression ap- 
plied to biographical and self-report data has 
been widely used in industrial settings, and in a 
number of educational settings (e.g., Astin and 
Pano.<5. 1969: Flanagan, el al.. 1966). Here again. 



one must be cautious, because of the ways in 
which the statistical techni(|ue may be used. Mul- 
tiple regression can both discover and obscure im- 
portant relations. Interaction effects are espe- 
cially tricky with multiple regression techniques. 

Biographical and other self-report information 
can be useful for multiple prediction for several 
reasons. F*irst, the variables often refer to vari- 
ables that are similar to the criterion variables, for 
example, past grades predicting future grades, 
past sales volume predicting future sales volume, 
and so on. A practical advantage is that they can 
pn^vide broadband assessment without using an 
elaborate testing battery. The multiple regression 
procedure can then select the combination from 
the diverse biographical variables that may lead 
to the most efficient prediction. The diversity of 
ciMitent may increase the correlation. Here, how- 
ever, is one drawback of studies using biograph- 
ical and self-report data — they have generally 
been extremely empirical, and the results predict- 
ing an outcome in one setting can often not be 
generalized to other settings. To some degree 
these failures in replication are due to differences 
in measures, samples, conditions, and so on, but 
much of the difficulty lies in the emphasis on em- 
piricism itself. If there were more interpretation 
and attempts to state hypothesized reasons for a 
result, the findings of one study could be com- 
pared with those of another with some profit, and 
the similarities and differences in results could be 
understood and evaluated better. 

When an overall assessment also includes test 
data, biographical and self-report information can 
he a source of suppressor variables, because this 
type of information assesses things that are fac- 
torially complex. That is, some biographical and 
self-report variables may involve variance not 
found in the criterion that is found in other pre- 
dictors. In sum, biographical information may be 
(|uite useful in predicting a wide variety of out- 
comes with multiple regression, since brief-as- 
sessment data can include a great deal of non-test 
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infonnatioiK not onl\ «iss('s>in«r (^,,«r))iti^(. 
(o«£)ii(i\c pN) ( lioli>>:i« al luilts, hut al>n a^^<•^^illJ: 
social and hackf^roniid \ «!! i<iljlcs. 

•\ iVu ^tll(lic*^ havr ll^<•(l «i r< K!l< cl tc( liniquc. 
canonical (orn-lation. Tlii^ method l)^•«:in^ with 
nndtipic picdicior.s an<l nudliplr < ritcrij (or an\ 
oilier two hcth of ^arial>l(•^) «)ntl all<•nlpl^ to find 
the linear eondnnatiiMis in eaeh that will ri^snll in 
the niaxiinuin (t>rrelation h(M\veen the two liiHMi 
eonil)inati(Mi>. (!anoni(al (oinO.ition i^ ^innlat t4> 
faetctr anal>>i*^ in ihi> \\,i>. alU r one ^et of linear 
conihinations i^ reinoM^l from the ^ir^l -order < or- 
relatinn matrix, other .s('l> id' linear ( ond)ination> 
tan he removrd from the roidual (orrtdalion ma- 
trix. This featnre of the let hniifue >lio\vs the vari 
oils wa\i? in which the set> of varialdes are re- 
latciL ('anoni( al ( orr<dation. tlwrefore. ^eenl^ a 
hi«:hl\ u**eful \v«i> to examine the ijverall reIalion> 
lM't\\een theoretii all) reh»ted tyfies of \ariahles, 
Mieh a> inl(M-e>l^ and other personal traits. (For 
(htaiU o( the method. >ee (!oole\ and Lolmes. 
1971 .) I his method has h( rri used in a f< \\ >tUilie> 
in\ol\In*i hiiij^r.iphii al and ,s(df report d.ila. e.j;.. 
Ikn'rd (1970). Hut if other nielhoil.s rjiu>t he in- 
lerpteted uitli < aution. < anoiiii al ( <»rrelation war- 
rants ^preial « aution. The w ei»:htin«;> in the \ei 
tors ina\ \)v due to spccilit variant es or < ommon 
\ari«in<es. .SomelIme> the relation> are >o (om 
plex the rescau her rnav fate information o\ei- 
load tUid diflii ullies in interpretation. The ( iiuoni 
( al pro( edure >on)etimes suppre>>es some vari- 
ables while rna.ximi/in'; i>lher.s. and >eems to he 
hi«:ld> dependcril on the \ariahles iioluchd in 
eatdi data set. Kinally. the researcher must he 
sur< that hoth scl> < on>i>| of \ariahle> that < an he 
repre>cnled ineanin«;full\ h\ \ c» Inrs < ornposed of 
additive ( orrd>inatIon> of >cparate ( lemenl>. (.Sec 
(Mdlahorn\s 1967 di>( n>sion of her reMilt>.) 

Dijfvn /itial f/rrdii tiun uml multtf^/v absolute 
prrdiriion. The first r>f these two teidiniiine^ de- 
vcl(»ped h> Horsl (193 k 1933). has already heen 
incntiotu d in Set lion I. In hoth melhod> the |>roh- 
lem is lo make the hest dci i.sion> for maxirni/.iu«; 



peiftM ni<m< <• on nurltiple (nleria. usiti^ nudtiple 
pK'dit tois. In multiph' <lifrerential ptedittion the 
.solution hou<:ht is one that will Hnd the perform- 
ance ,in\i h\ whi( h ea( h p(*rM)n will do he.>t. In 
multiple iihsohite pr<nli( tioii. the solution sou«:ht 
would >(*ek a rniixirrial performance* for the entire 
>ainple on all {lilciia. llorM (1966) des(iihe> the 
twc> te(dun([ues as follows: 

'in nudtiple difTiMential pre<li< lion the |>rohlem 
is to itisv d bct i>f nujlliple prediitor^ to predii t 
e*u h of a numher of <lilTenMit criteria. Here we 
wi>li to provide <lifTcr<'ntial pre<liction so that, 
havin*: estimated each one of <i luimher <»f <lilTer- 
ent t riterion meaMire> f<jr each [jerson in the ^an^ 
ph* on the \)ii>'\b of |>r<Hlit loi meaMircb. we (an <lc- 
lernun<> for whi< h of the < rit<;rii>n measur<*b the 
p<*rbon inijiht !«• hest MUte<l. The proldein i^ to «:ct 
predi< tion^ ol .simess which will j^ive maxiuunn 
diflcrcntiation for the individiial.> with ref<'r< iie<' 
to the estimat(;d <Tit<trion measnres. 

' '1 he >olution of the [)n'(lictor .selcctic^n proh* 
leni asMimes that have a relatively lar«;e mim- 
her of [)r<'diet<)r measures, and that we wi^h to de- 
lermiiK* which of th<'>e m<•a.sure^ ^h<Juhl he s<'- 
le( t<*d >o that when tlu') an* used with the 
appr(>priat<* pre<li<'tion formulas, we wdl j:<'l nu<xi- 
mum difr<'r<Mitiation amon^'4 lh<' c^timales of tlie 
< rittTion measures. Th<*s<» ebtimate<l criterion 
mcaMir<'.s will provi<h' a hasis th<>n for assi«;niii«: 
cai h p<'r.>on. or foi a<lvisin«i <\u h person ahoul the 
aclivilv for whi< h he ma> h<* In'St suite<l. . . 

"Miiltiple ahsolut<' prtMliction of nudtiple < ri- 
teria i^ .sh«:htl) ilifferent fn>m tlu' model we have 
just (lis<-us.*;ed. . . 

■"The prohietn tlu'ii i.> to ><'h»ct from a lar«:er 
pool ol potential piedict<u vatiahle.s tho>c wliith 
will >:iv(> the highest >uni of nuiltiph' i orrtdation.s 
with the multiple < litcrion mea>nre.s. r<-*:ardle.ss 
)»f the (orrclation> am(»n«i the ptedi< t<'d <nterion 
variahles. . . 

"It >houId he noted that in <:eneial the fornuila> 
for the [>redi( tor .scict turn in llu' nudtiple iliffer- 
( ntial approat l» will not sele< t tin* same pr<-- 
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(lictors as in the ca.^r 4if the imiltiplc ahsoltitc 
predietion approarh. 'I'lic latter approach will 
tend to i^eleet prr(lirtc»rs wliich nicasiirc varianc v 
common to all the eriterion variahlci^. and will 
therefore cause correlation anion*; the predicted 
criteria. On the other hand, for differential predic- 
tion the selection procedure lendb to select those 
predictors which do not predict that variance 
whicli is common to the criterion mcdsurcs/' (pp. 
361-362) 

Lunnehorg's fine statement of the case for the 
use of biographical information in nndtiple differ- 
ential prediction was ((uoted in Section 1. Much 
the same reasoning applies to multiple ahstdute 
predictors: that ii^, it is likely llial biographical 
and self-assessment information will include vari- 
ahles related to the multiple criteria. Of courbC, 
both of tli(»sc inetli(»ds also rc(|uirc careful inter- 
pretation and replication of results. 

The H5C of biographical and self- re port ran- 
ablvs as stn^lv and multiple moderators. Modera- 
tor rescar(-li has attempted to find subgroups of 
individuals who arc relatively homogeneous in 
tcrnis of I heir predictability and/or for whom u 
predictor or set of regression weights are espe- 
cially appropriate. Among the major appr<iachcs 
to the identification of moderator vari<ibles aic the 
following: (1) (rhiscllTs method which selects 
item<5 that correlate most highly with the absolute 
difference between standardi/.ed predictor and 
criterion scores (Crhiselli, 1960a, l%Ob. 1963). 
Using this approach, a scale can then be devel- 
oped to predict the degree of correspondence be- 
tween predictor and criterion variables (-xpecled 
for any person. Jorgcnson 1 1 970) lia^* ext(»ndcd this 
logic to idcntif) itenis (hat discriminated among 
groups whose criterion scores were predicted b> 
one predictor better than by another. Jorgcnson 
also identified items that discriniinat(*d betw(MMi 
a group whose criterion scon-s were predicted 
well by a multiple regression ettuaticm, and a 
group whose scores were predicted poorly. The 
later scale added slightly in the multiple H. On(- 



d raw back of scales dev(-loped using these meth- 
ods is that they have generally not been inter- 
preted, but simply used for empirical snidies. 
Thus, when the utility of the scale in a new sam- 
ple is less, there are no guidelines for understand- 
ing why, or for attempts to improve the scale. Of 
ccuirse this need not be the case and the investi- 
gator could at least try to characterize the content 
of the scale. Examining the correlation of the 
scale with other measures or factor analyzing the 
scale would also probably be useful. (2) A similar 
teclini(iue in which item responses are correlated 
with the difference between actual and predicted 
criterion scores has been used by England (1971). 
The scales developed by this method are then 
used as predictors in a multiple regression ecpia- 
tion. Again, these scales tend to be atheoreiical. 
(3) Berdie (1961, 1969a. 1969b), in his studies of 
iiitra-iiidividual variability and predi(*tability, has 
suggested that persons whose performances on 
tests ar(i variable will also be less predictable than 
others. Variability itself secnis to Berdie to be a 
generalized trait, a construct in its own right. Ap- 
parently it may be measured in many ways. 
Berdie has shown consistent but non-significant 
differences in R's bet ween high variability and 
low variability students. However, his approach 
has also been basically empirical. If the construct 
of variability is to be supported, it needs much 
more evidence to validate it, and to show its rela- 
tions to other traits, but Berdie's results are highly 
suggestive. (4) Finally, the search for scales or at- 
tributes, either single or multiple, that cliarac- 
Icri/e more or less predictable people have been 
the main emphasis of the most active researcher** 
in moderator research. Since this research is cx- 
t(-nsivc, it is dealt with at greater length here. 

The single moderator research has already 
Ix'cn uKMitioncd in Section I. While this research 
has led to many suggestive results, a more fruitful 
approach seems to be the use of multiple modcra* 
tors (Rock. Baronc, and I, inn, 1967). From pre- 
liminary analyses, the researcher may by pot he* 
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si/.r <rvcral vari<^hl('^ that \\v ihiiiks will havt* a 
inodrratiii^ cfTci t on ilir relationship brtwcei) 
predictors aiul a trit(Mion. The data uit inultiplr 
moderators form an n-dimcnbional b|>a( (3. U>itiii 
a protfdiire developed b> Ward (1963) the method 
elubters the ea^e^^ inti» tjruupb habcd on their siini- 
larit) to one ain^ther (hi tlie diinension&. Ward's 
tec'hniciue be«;inb v>ith man> <;roiiph, with onl) a 
few cabcs in ea( h. and Miei esbivel) ( ullapbeb the 
groups into fewer groups with more tases in eaclu 
and each group successively combined with the 
ones most similar to it until the researcher tiotu es 
a lar>;e increment in tlie witliin-group sum (d 
Sijuares. The multiple regression predicting the 
criteria are calculated and compared in order to 
see if, in fai t. the groupings based ui\ the modera* 
tors led to different levels of predii tion. As de* 
<c ribed by Flaugher and Koek (1969) the success 
of the grouping ( an be evaluated according to the 
tiegree it ser\es at least three purposes, whether 
it increases o\<'ralI predic tabilit) across groups; 
whether it identifies gnmps that are most differ- 
ent in predi( tabilit) . and whether it identifies 
gnuips that are most different in predicted and 
obtained scores an the criterion (the method has 
been used to stud) ovc*r- and under-predic tion). 
The ctmiputer jirogram that ( arries out the cab u- 
lations fi*r these methods (an be ahered to reach 
solutions that will meet eai h of the three functiiHis 
just listed. Flaugher and Koek (1969) have used 
variants of this techni(pie to study under- and 
over a( hievemeiil, Klein, Ro( k, and Evans (1968) 
to study a( ademi( ac hicvement, and Roc k, Baird. 
and IJnn (1972) to study the relation between nA- 
lege ( harai teristit s and mean achievement on the 
Graduate Record Examination Area Tests. The re- 
sults of tliese various studies are ( om|>Iex, but 
suggest that the method can profitably be applied 
to a wide variety f)f problems. 

Tills biief dis( ussion i»f moderator approai hes 
does not do ju.-tirv to the area, but two issues 
sluniiti still be dis( nssed. the i>ra( tical benefits of 
defining moderators and the particular lonlribu 



tiinis of bi(^graphi< al and self-report informatu^n 
to the area. For pure selection purposes, it woubl 
be highly useful to know which applicants were 
predictable, and which were not. The decisiiMi- 
maker uniUl sele( t more predic table persons oi 
groups and sim[)ly eliminate the others, if there 
were a large ap|>licant pcMil. He could also apply 
difl'erent selection ratitjs to people of different 
predictabilit) , so that the probability of success 
WiUild remain the same, simply raising the cutting 
s((^res as predictability declines. Another ap- 
proach w(Hild be a se(|uential strategy, accepting 
those who were predictable and who had high 
predictor scores, and asking feu* more infi^rniation 
fn;m further assessments for those who were less 
predictable. Anc>ther potential advantage (more in 
principle than in practice) is the possibility <d 
finding predictors that apply more to one group 
than to another. Understanding the differences in 
the pattern of predictors could, potentially, be of 
great substantive interest— for example, if men 
use abilities different fr<mi those of women in 
showing successful performance in executive po- 
sitions. If moderators can isolate groups with dif- 
ferent predictor patterns, a greater variety of pre- 
dictors may be considered in initial assessment 
batteries. That is, a predicti>r may not be highly 
useful across an entire sample, but could still be 
useful for a particular subgroup identified by pukI- 
eratfjr analysis. 

Again, the m»ulerator analyses may make the 
basis Utr decision more apparent by identifying 
variables that influeiu e predictability. For ex- 
ample, if a scale of psychopathology nKnlerated 
prcdiiti»>n t^f success in sales, one might wish to 
reionsider his selectiim jjijlicies. The same kind 
{}[' result might make one reconsider his criterion 
measure. Another stimulus for reconsidering a 
criterion wuidd be when it was found \o be highly 
prcdi(ted for a small su»,M't of people, but poorly 
predicted for the majority of cases. 

Moderator techniciues can also be applied use- 
fully to a variety of substantiv e problems, sue h as 
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under and over-a('hi('\cinent (Fl(iu<:hci and Hock. 
1%9) or under- and ovct -predic tion (llohart and 
I)iinnette» 1967). In analyses of this type, it ih im- 
portant to remember the cautions of Zedeek 
(1971) and MeNemar (1969). That is. a moderator 
may simply be ei>rrelated with difTerenteh on the 
criterion measure that stem from eorrect and 
over- or nnder-i)redietion. The aiialy.se> should 
control for that possibility. One of the in<»ht in- 
triguing kinds of result is when the variables that 
mdieate under*predicti<Hi or achievenient are dif- 
ferent from those that indicate <>ver-predietion or 
achievement, that is. when the moderators do not 
operate in a linear manner. Another area of poten- 
tial ^substantive value lies in the attemi)ts to study 
variability per S(\ eotisiderinjj; it as a psyeholojrieal 
construet. 

The value of biographical and self-report infor- 
mation, again, lies in its potential for bioadband 
assessment. That is, it is probably more likely that 
a moderator that is uncorrelated with the erite* 
ri(m, but which influences the predictability of the 
criterion, will be found in a variety of l)io<:raphieal 
and self-report data, rather than in a test battery. 
In addition, l)io<:raphieal and s(*lf-r<*port variables 
are generally easily int(Tpretable. so that one may 
reach a (Oear(T understanding of the reasons for 
their moJerating cfTect. Biographi(*al variables 
also often have social value, in the same way a 
widely agreed-upon criterion has social value, so 
one may evaluate the entire selection procedure 
in terms of who is selected and who is not with 
better understanding of why the residt occurs. 
Biographical and s(Of- report information also 
scHMUs to provide unusual opportunities for learn- 
ing more about criteria. For exam[)lc, in the sec- 
tion on grades, the negative personal character- 
istics associated with grade-getting skill was de- 
scrilx^l. A final advantage of biographical and 
self-report variables is that they ean often have 
nonlinear relations as moderators, thus being es- 
p(^cially us(*ful in the under* and over-prediction 
design. For example, hypothctically one might 



find that high social class was associatt^l with 
over-prcdietion. but that middle, rather than low. 
social c lass was associatet^ with under-predielion. 

Summary 

This section has been dev )ted to a brief review of 
some teehni(jues that ean be used with brief as- 
sessment data. While a number of eauti(»ns were 
suggested for these teehni(iues, some seem to be 
ijuite applicable to biogrephical aiul self-report 
data, and several would seem to take particular 
advantage of the potential of biographical and 
self' report information. 
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Section VII: Conclusions: 

The general functions 

of brief-assessment measures 

*Y\\c values of hrirf-assessnuMit infoniiatioii lu- 
ll lulf the hrcadtli of il> cuvcragf. its utility in a 
\ari('t> uf dc( i^iiMi'inakin*: bituation^, itb potential 
iibc di> a Iiarnini; rx|>rrit:iu:c, it^ ahilit) to bcrceii 
large nunilH*r> of pcof)K' in( xp('iKsi\ fl> aiul quu kl>, 
atul tlu' case with whii h it i^ ohtaincd. 

Broadband assessmenl 

f*tThaps> tlu* mo>l important c itntrihution t)f hricf- 
assrssmcnt information is that it provides hroad- 
band a^>se^^ment i)f man> variahles. ai> tlernon- 
btratetl in thi^ review, (ironhaeh and (ih>er (1957) 
defined ^'hroadhand** ajjses^rnent as asbessnient 
that attempts to j^ivo a nni^h answer to several 
quejiilions rather than a pret i^e answer to one or 
twtj tpiestions. The jjreater hreadth of hroadhand 
ineaMJres, however, has other coslb. That is, the 
ii^er of hroadhand assessment must ( on front the 
^'handwidth fulclil) dil(MnnKu*\lerived from Shan 
noifs (1919) information theory. Bandwidth refers 
to the amount of eomplexity of information that a 
( ommuni( ator tries to < onvev in a j^iven space or 
time. The analoj^iK" f4)r this in testing; is the num- 
ber of iiulef)endent s( ort s onv tries to obtain from 
a pven test or testing period. '"Fitlelity'* refers to 
the anuraiy ami precision of a i onununii ation. 
Its analogue in testing is the extent to whieh a test 



aecuratcly measures what it is supposed to meas- 
ure. The dilemma oeeurs because, in general, 
any increase in bandwidth reduces fidelity; greater 
fidelity reduces bandwidth. The dilemma has led 
test constructors to favor the approach described 
by Cronbach(1970): 

"The classical psychometric ideal is the instru- 
ment with high fidelity and low bandwidth. A C(jI- 
lege aptitude test tries to answer just one question 
with great accuracy. It concentrates its content in 
a narrow range using homogeneous items to in- 
crease reliability. Its parts arc highly correlated, 
hence part scores give little information for choos* 
ing between majors or diagncjsing weaknesses.'' 
(|).18l) 

In contrast, the apprfjach used in must brief- 
assessment instruments is to cover many vari- 
ables, that is, to seek wide bandwidth. (The ex- 
amination of tile question (jf fidelity in the earlier 
sections of this review showed that there is con- 
siderable evidence that brief item information 
can have very good fidelity and also be part of an 
instrument with wide bandwidth.) 

The broad band of information provided by 
brief-assessment may be particularly useful in 
several ways. 

First, biographical (piestionnaircs can easily in 
elude a variety <)f inftirmation directed towarti a 
number of decisions of varying importance and 
complexity. If only a simple decision is to be 
made, there is no ne(»d for such broadband assess- 
menl. For exani|)le, colleges interested only in the 



acadoinic prrforinaiu i* of adinittrd >tii(l('nt> inav 
not br coiu crncd nmiIi llicii valiio. pcrMMial (»i 
^jot ial aJjustinenl, ur ))r()l)abK' < ar(*<*r> afu r <*t>l' 
leg«\ In contiabt, man) < ollcjicb art* loiueincd 
with nniltiple uiilt<irnt\s anil nni>l make il('ci>iun> 
in man) aicas. Th(*y nt'cd validated broadband in- 
formation for Mich purpo>e> a^ b<*tlionin^, i oun- 
selinji, cboosin<: ibose wbo need remedial work, 
$electin<: among finaneial aid candidates, and for 
help in edueational dia<:nosis. In addition, many 
edneational decision> aie miiltifaeeted <iiul re- 
quire information on m<tn) abpei tb of tbc student, 
and tbijj can be prt)vidcd by briel' a>>e>bnicnt in- 
Strumentb more economicallv than b) te>l>. Of 
course, eacb decision needs to be validated 
ajiainst snbsetpaent ojitcomes. 

,Se( ond. brief-assessment instruments < an i over 
a bi oad band ol inloi niation and < an pun ide nMi>:b- 
to-j:ood data for decisions that tan be confirmed 
or i banjied <it <i latei time, tbereb) iut rea>in»: tlie 
elbeient y of the assc**>menl pro( edurc. For ex- 
ample, a btudeut vsbo cbei ks that lie vsould like 
help with Ins leadint: skills on a (|uestionn<iir(> 
should not [>e sent automati( ally to a remedial 
readin>: cKiss. but slioiild [)e lelerred to tlie (ojin- 
^elinj: eentei foi t<'stin«: t»f bis readinj: levrl. Simi- 
larly, a student wbo elieeks tbal be VNOuld like to 
he considered lor advanced placement in malbe- 
matics tdasses mijibt Ix* asked to take an exami- 
nation prepared by I lie niatben)nties depart nuMit. 
In these examples, it is cbMr that ibe (piestion- 
naire procedure is more eftieicnt and less costly 
than <;ivin«: <ill tests needed for all decisions l<» 
every <-nterinj: student. Furtberniore, the bioad- 
band inloimation pr(»vided by the (|uestit>iinaire 
served as the first slajie in a tvM)-sta«:e decisit)n 
process. In tlie sei ond staj:<", tbe initial possible 
decision leads to a final (let ision based on bi<:h- 
hdelil) iiicasures. Tins role in seipiciititd de( i- 
sioiis may be anion*: tb(* most iis(*ful of tbe fum - 
tions of l)rief-assessrnent instruments. 

Finally, tbe broadband information provided by 
hrief-assessincnt ins»rume!i(s (an soiiu times pro- 



vide information about areas forwbitb no present 
lii<:b-fidelity iiistruiiieiit exists, but in vvlncli it is 
netcssary Ut make de( isions. Even if tbe informa- 
tion provided bv tliese instruments in these area< 
is of relatively poi>r ([ualily, it lias some value 
vvlicn there is m) l>etter basis for choice. Of 
( ouisc, tljc cliiiices must be evaluated l)y later fol- 
lovvjip and feedback. 

Selection and placement 

rile jircatest <ontribution brief-assessment meas 
jires make to selection and placement is based 
on their ( apacity to provide broadband assess- 
ment, <is just described. This broadband assess- 
ment t<in provide information about the multiple 
character is ties needed for success in complex 
loles. By providing additional information, bio- 
i^iapbital and self-report qjiestionnaires can make 
the ori<;inal selection-rejection decision a better 
tiet ision. ( The contribution this information makes 
to the prediction of c(dlej;e «;rades was reviewed 
in .Se( tion I .) The ( ontributioii of broadband (pics 
tionnaire information may be especially valuable 
where the performance or decision is evaluated 
by multiple criteria. Of course, when multiple cri- 
teria are uiicorrelated. or negatively correlated, it 
is diHicult to develop a sinj^lc selection stratejiy 
that will maximize a total payoff function, as il- 
lustrat(>d by the study by Baird and Richards 
(1%8). 

Another advantajic of brief assessment proce- 
dures bir selection purp<ises is their flexibility and 
diversity. They can be "tailored" for various d<*ci 
sion situations more easily than (an test batteries. 
riie Use of a "ttiilored" (lucstionnaire must be con 
firmed by further evidence, of course. 

Bio<:raplii( al and stdf-ieport cpiestioniiaires may 
be partifularly useful for the decisions faced by 
two groups of ( ollegos at opposite ends of the se 
le(tivity dimension. Highly selective colleges and 
universities face the problem of choosing from a 
birge f)o(d <»f e(pially well qualified applicants. Bio 
grapliic al and self report (juestionnaires can pro- 
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vulr inlonnalion ahout \\u'>(' >tu<lrnts* lu^naca- 
(icinic ahiiitifs. past sii('('('>s(\s. and cdiu-ational 
expfnciircs. TIil'^ iniorination can he [i>vd as one 
of tin* ha^rs for selection. OfXMi'door collcjirs. in 
ionlra>l. fa( c the piohleni of dealing with hufic 
nunihrrs of .stiiih iil> who arc at iuan\ h*vcl> of 
at adcmi<. prcpai alion. Kor thcM- ioMc«:cfe. hricf- 
absc>>nicnt iii>tr(inK'iit> (<in he u>cful dia^no.stii 
th*\iic>. lhc\ ina> also he one of the few \\a)^ to 
meet the diniiult adniini>trali\<' pr(d)leni> of a^ 
.se^.siii^ lar<:e nutnheo of .studcnt.s. For hoth kind.s 
oriolie>!;e>. dinVrcntial oi niodeiated pi<'di(tion 
tna\ be u.sefuL *i.s ^u*^^:e^ted in Set lioiKs 1 and \ I. 

Providing informal ion for 
counseling and f^uidance 

Rriel a>>e>Mnent> i an provide (. iHiiKscIui^ oflii c> 
v\ ith indii ation> oi ^tndent^* proMeinb. and i an he 
iKsed to (h^( i>\er tlioM* i>tiidetit.s w ho n^(^^t need a>- 
>it>tan( e. Moi cover, ni>lnMnenl.s of ihi.s type (an 
he iKscil h\ I tuiiKscIur.s to .sei ure ha( k*:round in- 
iorination hefore meeting with a .student atid (an 
help in choo.siiit^ an> additional te.st^ the student 
niijihl productive!) lake. Tvler (1961) Mij;t:e.st* 
.several wav.s that *\ a.se ret oriLs" (.an he iK^cd hy 
loun^elor^ a> aiiLs — e.spct ially in redm in*: the 
amount oi interview time that mu.st he devoted to 
coIle(*tin^ fa( tual information. 

H> providin*: .siniultancoub infot matioti ahout 
>tU(lent.s* per.sonai, .so( ud, and a(a(lemii hack- 
«:round.s. eduiational and vixatKMuil plants, finan- 
( lal nee(Ls, pa>t ai ( omp!i.shnient>. attitud( ^ to- 
ward their al)ihtie>. and .so oik hio<:raphii a! and 
s(di'-n*port in>trument.s tan he lii h .si)ur( (\sof hj- 
potli(\s(\s lo ( oiin.sclor.s or t^uidant e ofliico work- 
mj: vMth .students. Phev enahle ( »»un.sehir.s t*) ex- 
amine >pc( ifu I on.sLstem ie.s i>r mi i)iKsi.stent le.s 
and I onilii t.s m >tuih*nt.s* hai k^^round.s. tUspira- 
tiotK, and plans. 



Sern'nf: as a teaching' and 

/r// id a n cc insi ru m en i fo r si it den is co m pi et in^ 

ihe biographical quesiionnaire 

Bio^taphical and .s(di* report ipu'.stioimaire.s i an, 
j)otential!v. .serve a^ teat iiin*: and «:uidan(e de- 
vices. Bv a^king .student.s ti; work through them 
couM ietitioUblv . studenl.s (. an he trained to notii e 
the .same kindb of (. on.si.stem ie^ and (unfli( ts that 
a (.oun.selor would fiiul im[»ortant. ^hi^ Ube of 
ipie.stlonnaireh pre^uppo^e.s t>t*tne hatkup male- 
rialb that help the btmient or client to a^k appro- 
priate (|uebtions ahout hib own response.s. Halm 
(1969) has ileveloped materials of this type for use 
with adults who wish to evaluate their own career 
objectives. These devices *;uide the adult to a 
eritieal examination of his own plan.s and i harac 
teli^tic^. Holland (1971) ha.s developed a .sybtem 
that heI[)^ students or«;ani/.e their o(cupational 
daydreams, activities, ( ompeten( ies, interests, 
and .self estimates into a pattern, whi(h can then 
he ((impaired with patterns u( people in various 
^roup.s of occupations^. Computeri/.ecl ^yslenls 
^U(. h as Kat/.'b System for Interactive (/uidanee 
and Information are hii.sed on the same ideas. 
These ^yst<.*ms illustrate some of the pos.sible 
way.s Mo<;raphi( al and .self r(;port (picstions ( an 
be u.sed to help students (ixamitie their ( lunees 
and t onsider new p(^s^?^l)ilities io explore. 

A .set oiul way brief asse.s.s men t instrutnents ( an 
he u.sed as teat hin*: and .self jiuidatice devi( es is 
hy u.sin«: items or «:roup.s of items that will inli^rni 
.students about optiiUi.s and re(|uirement.s. F'or ex- 
ample, (picstioiKs al)t)Ut what the stu(h*nt wants 
from hi.s ( tdlcjie t tmld help the .student ret onsider 
his reasons for ( boosing t ollejies, aiul ct>ultl help 
him ton.sitler more appropriate t t)llej:es. Simi- 
larl). a t hct klist of acatlcmit skills that incfuth*s 
items as, ft>r example, "1 can underline a textbook 
St) that I can review the most important points 
later." ct)uld help stutlcnts It>eate their acatlenn'c 
weaknesses, and sujrj^cst specific skills lliey 
should develop. 
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Identifying, students icith 
particular characteristics or nerds 

The previous ll^e^ buggesl lu»\v l)ricr-a>>c>>ni('rjl 
information cuultl hi' used idiMilifv ^iu- 

dcntb HithbpctidI i haratlcriblii b or iumhU. riui>. 
btudcnts from ininoritv jirtjupb \vlu> wibli to avail 
thcniselvcb of pro«;ranii. dci-ijiiird cbpetialK for 
niin4)rit> jxruiipi* could inditalc \hv\i inlercbl I)) 
the relativcl) innotUi>Ub procc^b of fi!!in<i out an 
information hiank. Siniilarlv, btudeMt> w ho \vi 
ahsiblance in nuincroiib arra^ n>idd alert their lol- 
legeb to their necdb. Stiidentb vvh») i.impl\ desire 
information al)oiit parlii iilar tollejir pro«;rains 
could also use the (piestionnaire as a way of com- 
municating their interests to several colleges. In 
addition, colleges receiving a description of the 
educational needs »l their in(M)miMg classes could 
prepare for them hy. for example, creating a 
course in reading ^skills if a buiruient number of 
students indicated tlic\ needed tliib. Checklists 
for students who wish assistance oi information 
from their college arc part of hotli the (lollcge 
Board's Student Descriptive Questionnaire and 
the American Collc'ge Tc»sting ProgianTs Student 
Profile Section. 

Helpinf^collci^es in their planning: 
and administrative activities 

A systematie lolleetion of biographical and plan- 
nnig information can he of great assistance in the 
day-to-day work of (olleges. These data <an form 
the basis of a student rec ord syste m by firoviding 
connnoti information for all students on a wide va- 
riety of variables. By assessing the extent of stu- 
dents' needs fi>r fniauc iai aid, the distribution of 
probable majors, and so on, summaries of c|Ues- 
ttonriaire data t an help in budgetary planning. 
Summaries of stude nts' needs and hopes abiuit 
college c an help c olleges plan their orientation at 
tivitics. Knowledge of students' plans for housing, 
commuting, and so forth can help cidleges pre- 
pare for llh)se aspe-e ts i>f student pe isoiinel \\ork. 



Summaries of such information can also help in 
planning extracurricular activities as well as 
health services (Liitz, l%8). The Ceillege Board's 
Summary Reporting System and the American 
(^dlcge Testing Piogram's Student Prolilc Service 
alread) provide much t>f this infijrmation. Break- 
di>wnb of suninuiry data for special groups of stu- 
dents can help (4)lleges prepare and plan for the 
needs of such groups as commuting students, men 
and women, older students, minority students and 
Winking students (lloyt and Munday, 1968). By 
bununari/jng the characteristics and needs of 
these btudentb, collegcb can also avoid mistakes 
based on lac k of information in working with 
these groups. 

Providing the basis of two-way systems 
of information and action 

By providing information about students to 
sehoeds, colleges, and agencies, biographical and 
belf-reporl information can form the basis for two- 
way bystems of informati(ui. The first direction of 
flow of information is from stJidents to institutions 
and agencies. Properly utili/.ed, this information 
could help colleges locate students with charac- 
teristics the college values, as the College Board's 
Student ,Search Service does, and the colleges 
could send inforn:ation about themselves to the 
students so identified. Of eourse, students have to 
agree to allovv their names to be sent to interested 
colleges. Similar prcjcedures could be used by 
programs and agencies interested in the recruit- 
ment e)f talent, such as national and state scholar- 
ship agencies. One example of this is the com- 
bined I'SAT iNalional Merit examinations which 
have been taken by millions of students. These 
gremps ce»uld then turn the flow of information 
back to the student, providing him with useful ma- 
terials that e oulel increase bis options and widen 
Ins understanding of bis ( hoi< es. A central na- 
tional agency could also be the source of general 
information that could aid the student and his 
counselors. As an information ( learinghouse, the 
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natioihil %i^riu > t otiltl (muv itir « arcci diul ( iipa- 
tidiial iiifoi luatioii a!)i)(tt >pi>iifi( ficldb dcM^^iuiU d 
[>} ihv >tii(l('iU. or lould i^uidc luiii to boiir^ (>^ of 
information. If ihv btiidrnt iiulti at(ui tliat iu 
wanted iiclp in dctiditi^ a[>out a vocation oi ( a- 
recr, lie could al.so ix* *:uidrd to appiopriatr uia- 
tcTialh. Similar >('r\i(c> louid \>v avail(d>!(' to >tu- 
drnt> wiio arc ( [loo^in*: a (ollc^zc. inforination 
about doi^natcd (oll('»:r>. <:uidanM* to appropri- 
ate niatorial>, informatioii about iiow to < [ioo>t' <i 
co!Ic«:c, and >o on. In addition, wttii enough inlor- 
matton aboitt tlu* ( [taraLteri>ti( > or>tud('nt> and 
tlicir pM'fercnco for ( liarai tcri^tii > ol < olIr»:e> 
tlic) nii>:!it attriul. a < antral a*:rn( > < (»uld operate 
a ( olle^e locator xrviie. An ulea) >ei\ue would 
provide name> and dc>( itptton> oi < ol{e*:e.s that fit 
tlic ( hara( teri>ti( > tliat >tude{)tb indi( ate are im- 
portant to (iiem. and that fit tlie < liarac teri>ti( ^ of 
the student. For example, information a[>oiit Yah* 
would he of little valne to mo>t .^tU(hMit> with SAT 
M'ore> of UK). The ( entral a|ieii( > t oidd al^o he a 
( h'ariii«:hou^e for information (hre( ted toward 
^fipel.ifi( e(hi( ational nee(l>, and ( ouhl .^eiid mate- 
rial.^ to the >tudent or >:uide him to material> on 
how to >tud> in ( oI[e>:e. how to Mn{>roV(' rea(hn>: 
.^ki!l>, j:uide> to review in*: i-l>e( ifi( >u!>}ei t^, hai k- 
^round readin>: for < (dle^e. and hvin^ aua> from 
home. 

Moniforinii and undvrstandinix 
the transition from hif^h school to 
schools, colleges, and jobs 

Monitoring: the flow or>tiuhMil.'* f'loiii hi«;h m hool 
to \arioii> hools. ( i»lh'«:('s, and joh.** aa iinpoi- 
tant ta^k foi nian\ rea>ons. It proviih tiata tliat 
are e>sential to .stu(h*nl>» a^zeiu ie>, and I'Kstitn- 
tion> (on(erned with the fh)w ol talent and the oh- 
>ta( Ie> to that fh)w. Studies of manpower aIIo( a- 
tion» recruitment of talent. s( holar>hip polii ie>. 
and poIi( ie.s for minorit) >:ioup> all (h'pend on in- 
formation of thi> t\pe. Bio>:raphi( al information 
((Ui (ontrihiite to t[ii> monitoiin«; h> >uppl\in>: 
data ahout sui hk t ononiit hac k^'round* a( ademii 



j>ieparati(Mi, work experience, •:eo}iia|>hi<. oiijiin, 
edm ation<iI !ia( k^iouiid. and nona( adenni ai 
i oinpIi>hmeMt>. A national pro«:ram, <:at!)erin«; 
data <ihout >tudent ( Iiarac tei i>ti( <ind obtainin*: 
(hita <ihout the di^trl[)lltion of >tU(hM)ls to Nariou^ 
pro>:i<im>, hoolb, jobb and fi(dd> would piovide 
the l)a>ib for (le>( iiptivel) an:?werin«i (Iue^tlonb 
Mmihir to the>e. "How (b> >tud(M)tb finan( e tiieir 
edu( atioMb?"" "What are the effects of ^eholar- 
>hip> and loan>?"" "'What are the ()bi»tacle> — edu- 
(ational. ph>>ieal, and >ociaI~to further echica- 
tion?"" "Wliat kind> of student> enter varimis 
fields,.-^" *"\\'h)?" ""What kinds of students enter 
variou> kinds (»f ( (»Ile*:es':''' "'Wh)?'' "What kind> 
of students ma) the small collej^c hope to (>b- 
lain?"' "What kinds jna> the lar«:e cidlege lnjpe 
to obtain?"" '"How many minorit) students enter 
vari(»u> pro«:rams, eoIIe^e>, and jobs?'' "Where 
and why do the) enter?"' "What are theproblenjs 
fa( ed I)) the disadvantaged and the poor?'' "What 
is the plijiht of the middle elasses?'' '*What hap- 
pens to tlie 'undermotivated' and the \>vermoti 
valed'?"" (ileail), few of these deseriptive (pie>- 
ti4)n> (ould he answered h) lest data ah)ne. The 
ans wer> will pr(d)ahl) ehanj^e a> soviet) and edu- 
lalion ( han«:e.>It i>» therefore. imp<»rtant t<» moni 
tc»r the eban^e> c ontinuousi) . 

Bi(»>:raphi(*al and s<df-report information may 
be partieularly valuable in examining: the flow of 
talent heeause it can broaden our coneeptions of 
talent and talent loss. Althmi«:h the terms "talent'' 
and "talent loss"' can be variously defined, edu- 
( ators and >oeial scientists customarily have de- 
fined "talent" in terms of a single dimension — 
acadeniii aptitude — Usually meas.ired by ^ehool 
{:rade> or academic aptitude test seores. Those 
>tudent> orui«: above a certain level are "tal- 
ented/" while the citlier>. by implication, are ''un- 
talented/' An) "talent lo>s"" is the per(enta«:e of 
"talented" students who fail to attend (oHejie. 
Thi> kind of ciefinition appear> ennnently prac ti- 
< al at first ^lanc e. but the pra( tu.al advantages of 
definilKmt* based on academic measure> do not 
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jublif) tlicii (iiri<*nl po|nil«iril>. V^ wr IhiNr 
blxmiK aia<J('nn( in('aMir('> <tr(' not clllf irrit fore- 
Ldbtcrs of a great r<in^e of talcritrti in-rrnriiMiu c. 
Before we can a5^ei^^ the tiejiiee of "talenl Ii>>>'* 
in even an approximate \va\, v\e need lo know 
man) thingb. >omv of wliiili (an lie pmxided l)\ 
biographical inforniatioru Fir>t. ue necil lo ile- 
bcrihe the boi iail) relevant oulioiueb tli<il we 
hope '^talent*' will attain. We tlien neeJ to know 
what kindb of luinian ahilitie> are e>>ential for the 
attaininenl of the^e ouln>nie>, as well as tlie ap- 
propriate environmental aiul soi iai i onJitions. 
nally« wc need to know wliiih kincU of tiaining 
programs hesi develop and train peoplr witli tlie 
required abilities so that they will attain the out 
comes wc value. ClearK, we must kmiw mutli 
nu)re and make niau> value juilgmenlj* before we 
I an s[)eak act uratel) of '^talent loss." Better 
judgments nia> he made wlii>n I)iogiapliii al and 
self rep<irt inf<irniation is availal)le. 

Conclusion 

This section has suggested some of tlie potential 
uses of brief-assessmenl information. Biograpln 
cal and self-report uifornialion seems to have 
great possibilities, espe(iall> wlien part a s>s- 
temalit national nif(»rmation s>stem. Tlie previ 
oHi^ sectitnis examined I lie evidence for the valid- 
ity and utility of [)rief-ai>sesftment variables for a 
nnmher «)f purposes, tlie leclnjical and statistical 
treatment of [>iographical and i^elf-report vari- 
ables, tlie psyclionietric and otlier rc(|nirenicnls 
of U5efnl bif)grap[iical and self-report information 
systems, and the issues involved in the use of in- 
ft)rmation ol lids type in various kinds ol deci- 
sions. 

Cn»nhach (1970) suggests tlial any attempt to 
add to iradilional measures (*Iieits a healtiiy con- 
servative resp«>nsc. 1 lie conservahve resp(»nse led 
Oonbach to iiope . . for hcnelils from each in- 
novative pr«)posaI. since that is the only way prog- 
ress in testing can come, while insisting that each 
proposal to increase bundwidlh prove its merit. In 



partii idar, this means lookitig for evidence that 
eat li More adtled to the profile (anti eaih dilTer 
em e between stores iti the profile) is reasonabi) 
generali/.able — aiul then going on to ask (ar evi- 
tleiu e tliiit suih refined information relates to 
ru>n-lest variables." This re\ iew has indicated 
that direct information from (juestionnaire items 
Is generalizable. useful for specific decisions, and 
related to non-test and non-cpieslionnaire vari- 
ables. The potential of information of this type 
ma> not >et have been tapped. Biographical and 
self-report cjuestitiunaire research has not re- 
c eiN ed anything like the intellec tual and financial 
support given to traditional tests. And, as this re 
view has suggested, more s>steniatic work needs 
to be done to examine and improve the utility and 
validity of biographical and self-report informa 
tion. It seems that such work would be of value to 
the c realors and users of lest information. Fi- 
nally, in considering the importance of biographi- 
cal information for a complete description of an 
individual, it is instructive to note, as Dailey(l%0) 
has, . . when a noted psyc liologist dies, the com 
mcmoralive article describes liis life and work — 
there is no case on record in which a journal pub- 
lished the test scores of a dec eased scientist as an 
adeciuate desc ription of him as a person/* 
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